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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwis’, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descrittions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsibie for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the /-ditor will do his best to return 
those cont: ibutions which he does not require. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts §s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, IV.C, 
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regular Army will add more than 800 officers to tle 
number of those now holding Her Majesty’s commission. 
Every branch of the Service will be represented, and if the 
prospect pleases there is no lack of choice. Four fresb cavalry 
regiments will need 120 officers at the normal strength of thirty 
per regiment, twelve fresh battalions of infantry will require 
no less than 360, making 480 commissions in the cavalry and 
infantry of the line. The Army Service Corps, the officers 
of which during recent operations have never failed to acquit 
themselves with efficiency and distinction, and have maintained 
an immense transport and commissariat under unparalleled 
difficulties, will be largely increased, and there will be a propor- 
tionate addition of Engineers. Lastly, at least fifty new batteries 
of Artillery, and possibly many more, for machine shell-firing 
guns in great numbers, are urgently needed. As each battery 
requires five officers, the scientific corps will be augmented 
by at least 250, besides the Engineers. Allowing for vacancies 
caused by losses in action, there will be at least 1,000 vacancies, 
or as many as the whole personnel of the covenanted Civil 
Service of the Empire of India. But while the Indian Civil 
Service only offers some seventy posts for competition each year, 
the urgent need of the “new Army” will make it necessary for 
these 1,000 commissions to be offered in the course of twelve 
months—an opening for public employment unparalleled since 
the Crimean War. 
With a large and energetic educated class seeking the means 
of honourable employment, and content with moderate earnings 
if accompanied by a chance of distinction, this unique opportunity 
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of entering the Army should be eagerly welcomed. Yet it is 
extremely doubtful whether the Army, as it is now, and as it will 
continue to be unless the present crisis leads to something like a 
social and professional revolution in the life and habits of the 
British officer, can be justly recommended to the able man in 
search of a career which will satisfy even these modest require- 
ments. The Artillery commissions will no doubt attract a certain 
percentage of the cleverer young men of an age to compete, 
because in this branch of the Service the pay is better, and 
promotion and distinction are believed to be won in some degree 
by merit, even in peace. But it would be an affectation to deny 
that at the present moment, while our officers as individuals 
enjoy a large share of public liking and a high reputation for 
courage and character, the whole system of pay, promotion, social 
life, and professional training fails to commend itself. If asked 
to say why, we may answer briefly. The Army as a profession 
is not maintained on business lines, and the substitutes for the 
motives which make men qualify for success in other professions 
are not of a kind to stimulate Army men to the constant and 
strenuous efforts in peace which guarantee success in war. 
Success in the profession means, if it has any meaning at all, 
success in war. Brains, ungrudging industry, personal zeal, 
and keen professional spirit are necessary to achieve such success. 
But zeal, and the professional spirit, brains, and industry are 
exactly what are needed for success in other professions. These 
other professions offer great and substantial prizes—money, often 
in great sums; and not only money, but honour and title. Peace 
has its triumphs as well as war. What do we offer our officers, 
and with what inducements do we compete in the market for 
capacily ? 

It is absolutely certain that the Army in England does not 
provide even a living until a man is a captain, and a poor living 
at that. He is obliged to contribute out of his own pocket and 
to pay handsomely for the luxury of serving his country. And his 
prospects do not improve as time goes on. His share of contribu- 
tions to mess fund, band fund, income tax—he is taxed for the 
privilege of paying for his footing—increases, as wellas his pay. It 
is reckoned that a captain in an infantry regiment, living frugally, 
might have a credit balance on a month’s pay of 8s. 3d. His 
actual pay is not much over £200 a year. Is this the kind of 
financial prospect to angle for brains with? We think not. 
We might, if we liked, make the living as cheap as possible. 
We might put facilities in his way to buy wine in bond, tobacco 
without tax, and food at contract prices. We might give him 
soldier servants without pay, find him a horse and a uniform, 
give him generous travelling allowances, make him comfortable 
when on manceuvres. But we do nothing of the sort. We wish 
him to have all these things, and to “live like a gentleman ”’ into 
the bargain. But he pays for all like any civilian who is in a 
profession where money is made, not lost, and for some he pays 
extravagantly. The cost of his uniforms, which he leaves 
behind when he goes to war, and replaces by others (at his own 
expense), is the greatest scandal. But we keep our hands in his 
pocket even when he is engaged in manoeuvres at home, when 
we do not give him the comforts which we give the men. The 
result is that we make the officer not a servant of the nation or 
the Queen, but a kind of partner. He shares the expenses, but 
not the profits, for there are none. If he is a cavalry officer he 
is spending at least three times as much as he is paid. It follows 
that on business grounds no one has any right to ask the officer 
to work harder than he likes. If he merely struck a balance 
between what he receives and what he contributes he might 
come to some such conclusion. Esprit de corps and a sense of 
duty prevent this in most cases. But if he takes things easily, 
works short hours, is more eager to amuse himself than is good 
for a young man starting in a profession, and declines to see that 
possible failure involves much loss, who. can wonder ? 

It follows that the scale of living is set by the wealthier. 
The result is that a body where all have some private means 
or its equivalent in allowances does not enjoy the ease or inde- 
pendence which this should ensure. The scale of expenditure 
is raised to a point at which what should be a modest sufficiency 
becomes a starving’ income. The tendency is constantly to 
increase the ‘‘ social’’ expenses of the Army, and at each remove 
in the direction of greater luxury the common-sense value of the 
Service as a profession diminishes. Add, too, that the more 
money that is spent the greater the time and absorption of 
energy needed to enjoy it, and a portion the less time devoted 
to the real business of the soldier. Cavalry officers, and other 
wealthy men in the Service, do spend a great deal of money on 
their regiments as well as on themselves. But this is not what 
the public should-ask. We want their time, interest, and brains, 
not theit cash, What, then, is to be done? We suppose that 
even the rude shocks of the war will be forgotten if we wina 
rapid victory now, but opinion may alter, and the public may 
insist on a ‘‘new model Army.” First, then, let the public begin 
by reforming itself, and make up its mind to pay the officer 
properly. Give him a living wage, remembering that in this 
country the standard of living is high all round, and that you 
cannot force it down in any one class. But allow no social 
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compulsion to make it higher, as for instance in the case 
of polo in India. Try by these means to attract not the fools 
of the family, but the capable and clever, and give them 
a career really open to talents. Secondly, insist that the 
life of the officer shall be simpler, and see that the men 
at the top set the example. Do not let us have a general in 
command at the manceuvres taking a French chef and a huge 
batterie de cuisine on to Salisbury Plain. It is in matters of this 
kind that the immense social power of the German Emperor 
makes itself felt, a force to which we have absolutely no equivalent 
here. If the head of the Army, who is also the head of society 
and of the nation, says economy and efficiency will in his eyes be 
presumed to be inseparable, there is no appeal. Which, we would 
ask, is likely to be the better judge of the good officer and his 
needs, the most successful personality in Europe, or the average 
English general officer with a large income and a turn for 
«doing himself well’? and for encouraging others to do the 
same? And would it be too personal to ask whether the English 
subaltern with a large allowance has any advantage in a mixed 
company over the keen young German officer who lives in 
uniform, spends sixteen hours a day at work, is a master of his 
profession, and lives on £180 a year? The professional feeling 
must be created where it does not exist, and promotion be made 
so elastic that the man who has brain and industry is the man 
who becomes a master of his work and an expert in some branch 
of it shall be recognised and rewarded. And why should not the 
mark of the profession—the uniform—be worn generally? We 
cannot believe that any young man entering the Army would 
object to doing so. It might meet with opposition from those 
already in the Service; but they would find it difficult to convince 
the public. 











prudence compels a certain amount of candour. They 

are written on Tuesday evening, at some distance from 
London, by one who had the privilege of looking at the Queen as 
she descended from the train at Netley Station, of noticing 
her alert and interested demeanour, of hearing her say to 
Sir Baker Russell, as she shook hands with him, “ Have you 
heard the good news?” Beyond that he has seen nothing 
later than Lord Roberts’s longer despatch, the one which left 
Paardeberg at eleven o’clock on Tuesday and gave a more or less 
full account of what had happened at last. Before these words 
are printed in all probability, certainly long before the date at 
which they will purport to have been printed, very much more 
will be known. In fact the writer, at present, sees as through a 
glass darkly. 


(prudence eon the notes which follow immediately, 


Yet he does not regret, and he trusts that the readers of 
Country Lire will not regret, the position of enforced absence 
from London in which he finds himself; for take it for all 
in all there could have been nothing more touching, or in 
its way more glorious, than the combination of coincident 
circumstances in which the Queen visited Netley on Tuesday 
last. In the first place it was the anniversary of Majuba 
—that horrible Majuba. Was it an accident that the 
Queen chose that black day on which to visit her wounded 
soldiers at Netley? Probably it was not, for, firstly, those of 
the Queen’s entourage are well aware that the interest which she 
has taken in the war was of the keenest; and, secondly, 
it is well known that the Army at large have hoped all 
the time that Majuba Day might be the date of some 
signal victory which should wipe out its memory. No doubt 
Lord Roberts would not for a moment have permitted a desire 
that a fast-day should be converted into a feast-day to interfere 
with his general plan of operations. But, on the other hand, the 
opportunity having come, it does seem just possible that Lord 
Roberts determined to help on the eternal fitness of things by 
‘putting on pressure” on the morning of Majuba Day. That was 
the day also when the Queen had decided to visit Netley, and it 
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was simply grand to see her leave the railway carriage and to hear 
her address to Sir Baker Russell, even as she descended, the 
question, ‘‘ Have you heard the good news?” ‘Again, she was 
no sooner at Netley, the bringer of good tidings, than she issuéd 
an order that the wounded men who had bled in her cause should 
receive the glad news at once. Surely it was one of the most 
dramatic and pathetic moments in the history of the nations. 





That the surrender of Cronje, one of the bravest, most 
cunning, and treacherous of the Boers, means a great deal, is 
beyond question. How much it means time alone can show. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the rule of decency which forbids trampling 
on a fallen foe, we are not disposed to join in the enthusiastic 
applause over the “bravery” of Cronje in holding out after 
resistance was hopeless. It suited us, for practical purposes, 
well enough, for it reduced the number of prisoners requiring 
fighting men to take charge of them; but it involved a 
wanton sacrifice of human life. Now a report was flying 
round Netley, where some special telegrams were certainly 
received, which bore every sign of probability. It was to the 
effect that we had rushed the Boer camp, and had captured 
Cronje, and that the rest of the Boers had surrendered 
willingly and readily. That seems to us more than likely to be 
true. According to the usage of civilised warfare Cronje deserves 
not merely to be shot but to be hanged for his treacherous 
behaviour to Sir Evelyn Wood at Potchefstroom. His bravery, 
therefore, was that of a rat driven up into a corner; and he ends 
by asking for “kind treatment at our hands.” No doubt 
he will receive it; but there is still less doubt that he does 
not deserve it. 





To His Imperial Majesty, the most venerable of continental 
Sovereigns, the Emperor of Austria, belongs the credit of 
having invented precisely the happy phrase which hits off 
the situation. It is ‘“strolche.” All the strolche, the “ tag- 
rag-and-bobtail” of Europe, is banded against Great Britain in 
South Africa; that is the saying of the Emperor, and strolche, 
like “‘ mobled queen,” is good. We like, too, a Viennese paper, Die 
Information, which dots the ‘i’s”’ and crosses the “t's” of the 
Imperial summary of the position. The passage of interesting 
comment runs thus: “ As in the war with Prussia Napoleon had 
all the German criminals on his side, so at the present moment 
the great army of the declassés, the whole of the international 
demi-monde, is mobilised against England. Wherever there is a 
cashiered officer, an expelled official, he is physically or morally 
to be found in the anti-English camp. That the murderer 
Briisewitz should have placed his sword at the disposal of the 
Boers is more than a mere chance; it is, so to speak, a psycho- 
logical necessity. All the reactionaries and absolutists 
on the one hand, and all the revolutionaries and red republicans 
on the other, are anti-English.” 





In fact, when one comes to think of it, this is a very odd 
war, and it is one which brings out in a very strong light some 
of the most ineradicable tendencies of human nature. ‘ Horrible 
war!” is an ejaculation with which the Princess of Wales was 
credited at Southampton the other day; and war undoubtedly is 
horrible. Nevertheless there is in man a fighting instinct ; there 
are men, good as well as bad, who will fight for sheer love of 
sport, and of such there are an extraordinary number in the 
Boer army. In fact, since the Middle Ages, there has probably 
never been so polyglot a host. 





Part of it, far too large a part, consists of German officers, 
who, in flat disobedience to the orders of the Kaiser, are lending 
their assistance to our enemies. It is stated, probably with 
truth, that the Kaiser has communicated to the Queen an 
expression of his private and personal regret that so many of his 
officers should have misbehaved themselves in so flagrant a 
fashion ; and it is stated further that all the offenders have been 
deprived of their pension or half-pay. On this ‘matter the 
newspaper correspondent who first told the story made a 
distinctly dry observation. ‘‘ For many of them this disciplinary 
measure will no longer carry any weight, as it is understood that 
a large proportion of them have been killed in action.” 





It appears that the national schoolmasters are very much 
opposed to Mr. Hobhouse’s scheme of Agricultural Education. 
Their council has made a very unflattering report on it, in which 
they refuse to admit that rural migration has anything to do 
with teaching. They say it is due to the land system, the land 
laws, the material advantages and the amusements of town life. 
In passing we may remark that to blame the land laws in vague 
and general terms is as easy as it is useless. Real service would 
be performed if anyone would point out the definite change likely 
to keep the labourer on the land. For the rest, the schoolmasters 
seem to believe hugely in the present system, and recommend 
nothing except more State generosity to them, better schools, 
larger staffs, and other facilities for earning grants. In other 
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words, they think of the annual examination only, whereas what 
John Bull says is “I have been spending a tremendous lot of 
money on schools for the last thirty years; there ought to be a 
vastly improved set of men in farm and factory.” 


But it is asserted with truth that the results are not of a 
satisfactory nature in rural districts. The farm servant of to-day 
shows no sign of possessing more intelligence than his father 
and grandfather. Employers say bluntly, ‘‘ He isn’t a patch on 
them.” Nor do even our town workmen show to overwhelming 
advantage when compared with those of other European countries. 
Possibly the schoolmasters think this a very pragmatical test to 
apply to their work. But at bottom there is no other object in 
paying school rates and granting several millions annually from 
the Imperial revenue than that of improving the practical skill 
and intelligence of the working classes. The other results are 
subordinate. It is, for instance, no Imperial advantage to have 
turned out from our elementary schools myriads of readers for a 
wretched class of magazine and review and a style of book that 
properly-instructed opinion regards with contempt. Even if this 
is desirable it would be dear at the price. No, our schoolmaster 
friends must improve our workmen as workmen, or they are not 
worth keeping on. 





In some country towns during the last few weeks means of 
communication and conveyance,have been picturesque and varied. 
Not long ago the travelling was on sleighs. Then, when the 
thaw came, and most of the land and a good many of the ground 
floors of houses were under water, the good folk went about 
in boats. So pleasantly is our country life varied under the 
changing conditions of the English climate. 

In reference to the floods out in all the country on 
the western and northern railway lines from London, a 
novel form of measuring their depth is suggested. The floods, 
a traveller informed us, were “up to Carter’s bird.” The 
species of this bird, brooding, as it seemed, on the face of the 
waters, was not obvious to moderate knowledge of ornithology 
at a first glance, and the adoption of so mobile a creature as a 
bird for a fixed standard of measurement seemed a little singular. 
But it was all explained. Instead of saying that only the crowns 
of pollarded willows, obviously varying in height, appeared above 
the surface, this voyager took the far more stable level of that 
bird on the advertisement boards of the great and good Carter 
that carries in his beak (presumably of a starling) a box of small 
things that make for the national health. We shall be able to 
forgive the floods very much if they will kindly sweep away for 
us a few score of these abominable boards, though certainly it is 
interesting to read the distances from London inscribed on some 
of them. 

The floods have been so widespread in the Cambridge 
country that the Lent races have been put off. At Oxford the 
colleges have carried through their torpid races not without 
grave difficulty. New College finishes, as she started, head of 
the river, and among the other boats, Exeter made six bumps 
and Worcester five. Corpus has done notably well, passing 
from the second division into the first, and making a double 
bump on the night that it rowed ‘‘ sandwich boat.’”’ This double 
journey over the course makes no light demands on the muscle 
and training of the crew. There is a lurid story (of which the 
worst feature is that it is true) of a Keble boat some twenty years 
or so ago rowing ‘sandwich boat” every night during the 
torpids, finally receiving the crown that such efforts richly 
merited of making its bump on the last night. It is the custom 
to speak of the “nights” of these races rather as if they were 
nocturnal torchlight processions—a notion that has its attractive- 
ness—though they are, of course, rowed in the broad afternoon 
daylight. 

The lambing season on the whole appears to be a good 
although a late one. And lucky the little lambs are that came 
after the snow had been washed away in thaw and flood. 
The songs of the birds, that had begun to take a joyful 
spring note before the snow came, have broken out afresh, like 
the flooding waters, skylarks are climbing their spiral path 
upwards, singing as ifthey would burst their wind-pipes the while, 
and the thrushes are telling us enthusiastically that spring is 
almost here. Meanwhile most of the floral ornament of the 
hedgerows and coverts is rather backward, so if the birds begin 
their nesting operations in too much of a hurry they will not 
find much concealment for their homes. 





It appears that the Board of Trade is very much alive to 
the necessity that ‘something must be done” in aid of the 
declining supply of salmon in our rivers, for Mr. Ritchie told 
the deputation from the Fishmongers’ Hall meeting that a Royal 
Commission would be appointed forthwith ; and let us hope that 
it will set to work forthwith, and let us hear the result of its 
labours forthwith. Experience has not given us the greatest of 
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faith in these Royal Commissions, and while reports are being 
considered at great leisure, men and little fishes grow sick at 
heart with hope deferred. _Whatsoever they do, let its members 
realise that this is really an urgent business, that the committing 
of it into their hands is not merely a method of disposing of the 
question temporarily until the interest of those who asked it 
shall grow cold. 





It is not only the salmon fisheries in rivers that are suffering, 
either from over-netting at the estuaries or from more subtle 
causes, but actually the sea-fishing of the angler, whether with 
rod or hand-line, an amusement that is having so great a vogue 
under the lead of ‘John Bickerdyke’s” books, is showing 
results that each year grow poorer. Here again the causes may 
be subtle, but there is one obvious cause enough, if it be the true 
cause, as many say, of the deterioration of sea-angling—the 
damage done by the steam trawler in disturbing the beds. Cod 
this year have been beyond all other kinds scarce. 





The report of the Fishery Board for the Ribble and district 
is of no less gloom than that of many another in the country. 
The clerk reported that at the close of 1898 he believed no 
season could possibly be worse, but that 1899 had even exceeded 
it in villainy. This applies to the lordly salmon, and to him 
alone. Sea trout seem a little on the increase, brown trout have 
done well, and grayling are more in number in the streams that 
they affect. Also a hint may be taken by other conservancy 
boards from the statement in this report that, finding things not 
going quite as they should in the trout hatcheries, the board put 
a few questions to the Howietoun people, and received full and 
valuable answers. The report has little light to throw on the 
decrease of the salmon, and little suggestion to offer for arresting 
it. Locally there is some pollution ; otters are more in number 
than makes for piscine health; but on the whole it seems to be 
recognised that the cause is, as the insurance people say, ‘the 
hand of God.’ That and the netting are the chief causes of 
the decay of salmon generally, in our humble judgment. But in 
the Ribble estuary they do not seem this year to have caught 
enough to make any effect on the numbers, whatever they may 
have done previously. The worst feature of all in the report is, 
perhaps, that the spawning season has been so poor, so that 
there is no immediate hope for better things. 





The Field in a recent issue published one of the most 
terrible true stories ever told of human suffering from wild 
beasts. It is the plain unvarnished tale of the man-eating lions 
of Taros River, the monsters which day by day, and week by 
week, killed, carried off, and devoured the labourers engaged on 
the Uganda Railway. The writer prefers to sign his initials 
only, but these correspond with those of the gentleman who at 
last, after incurring many risks of being himself killed and eaten, 
destroyed the lions. How these two ravening beasts instantly 
concluded to make coolie their daily food; how they dragged 
them from their beds and throttled them before the eyes of their 
camp fellows; how they thrust their heads under tent-sides, and, 
seizing the shrieking coolie by a foot, pulled him out, killed him, 
and then trotted round the inside of the zereba carrying the 
body and looking for the way out; how night after night they 
attacked different coolie camps, and the yells of the victims 
terrified the valley ; and how at last, while the writer and another 
European were waiting to shoot the lions, one of the beasts 
stalked and sprang at them—these form the first chapter. 

The details of the deaths and devourings—such deaths !—are 
positively appalling. If the lions which attacked the tribes who 
tried to rebuild Samaria were like these, there is little wonder 
that the people thought them a scourge sent by the local gods. 
But no scriptural or classic lions ever achieved what these did. 
The lions of Macedonia destroyed the transport of Xerxes, but 
these stopped for atime an Imperial railway, and were the subject 
of a speech by an English Prime Minister—Lord Salisbury—in 
the House of Lords. 








The Westminster Gazette is justly indignant with the Home 
Secretary, because from a list of birds to be protected in the 
London area—a list including the sparrow, which can take care 
of itselfi—he has excised the hawfinch. Perhaps Sir Matthew 
White Ridley thought that the hawfinch, which is one of our 
most beautiful birds, and fortunately increasing in numbers, was 
not to be found in the London area. But it exists in the area, 
although, being very shy, it is seldom seen. We do not pretend 
that it is not destructive, especially to stone fruit and to the peas; 
but its numbers are not great enough to make any material 
difference. On the other hand, the sparing of the sparrow is a 
matter of more doubtful policy, for the London sparrow stands 
in this respect upon a different footing to his country brother. 
Many authorities hold that the latter does as much good as harm, 
because ravage as he may in late summer and autumn, he feeds 
his young in the nesting season on insects and the like small 
game. 
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But the London sparrows, bright little fellows that they are, 
migrate to the country in the late summer, having reared their 
young in London, and the most enthusiastic bird lover will hardly 
declare that flocks of sparrows are beneficial to ripe corn. 
Morally, in fact, the position of the Londoners who preserve 
their own sparrows, and let them overrun the home counties in 
the autumn, is analogous to that of the excessive game preserver 
who does not feed his pheasants, and permits them and his 
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Copyright A DODGING HARE. 


T is highly improbable that even the most ardent votary of 

| the king of sports will look back to the Waterloo Cup of 
this year with anything but feelings of dissatisfaction, as 

irom the first it has been a most unlucky fixture. To begin 
with, the inevitable postponement of the event for a week, which 
was rendered necessary by the state of the ground, must have 
prejudiced the chances of many of the competitors, and par- 
ticularly those which 
were trained to the 
hour by their scien. 
tific trainers. Then 
came the _ trouble 
with the Watch 
Committee and police 
of Liverpool, who 
warned the pro- 
prietors of the 
Adelphi Hotel that 
betting would not be 
permitted upon the 
occasion of the draw, 
which takes place 
after the customary 
banquet, the result 
being the abandon- 
ment of that time- 
honoured feast, as it 
was feared that the 
hint given to abstain 
from wagering might 
not be taken. Per- 
haps, however, _ it 
would have been 
better for those who 
speculate if the advice 
of the police had 
been followed on 
the ground when 
Proceedings 
began, as, for the 
most part, the extra 
good things fared ah 
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rabbits to swarm upon the fields of his neighbour. Him the law 
rightly holds responsible. While we are on this subject, we 
may mention a letter received from a lady, who is very anxious 
that a golden eagle which is haunting some quite unwonted 
place during the lambing season should not be destroyed. So 
are we; but we do not happen to be sheep farmers in that 
district. If we were we should be inclined to expect the local 
bird lovers to insure us against loss of lambs. 
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very badly. Such cracks as last year’s winner, Black Fury, for 
whom £700 was on dit declined on the night of the draw, and 
the first favourite at the start, Mister O’Shea, failed to raise a 
flag between them, both being put out in the first round of the 
Cup, whilst the former was drawn and the latter beaten in the 
first round of the Purse. Here, of course, was another subject 
for dissatisfaction and regret ; but these were intensified by the 
fact that out of the 
fifteen greyhounds 
which took part in 
the proceedings last 
year and ran again 
this, several of which 
were well backed, 
only three were left 
standing at the end 
of the first day. 

Of a truth the 
Duke of Leeds is the 
most unlucky man 
who ever owned a 
greyhound, for out 
of the four years in 
which he has held a 
Waterloo nomination 
he has supplied the 
runner up on three 
consecutive occa- 
sions. In 1897 he 
ran Laurel Leaf, a 
really good — grey- 
hound, which was 
put out by an 
‘obvious fluke, in 1898 
Lang Syne ran up, 
in 1899 Lapal did 
the same, and now 
Lavishly’ Clothed 
follows their vexa+ 
tious example. On 

‘the other hand, 
everyone was -glad 
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that the popular secretary of the meeting, Mr. J. H. Bibby, 
should have had the winner, Fearless Footsteps, running 
in his nomination, whilst there was consolation for the Black 
Fury party in the fact that his kennel companion, Red 
Fury, won the Plate. A_ rather curious feature of the 
finish for the Cup was that of the quartette left in only 
Lavishly Clothed was the property of her nominator, 
Mr. Bibby, as stated above, 
having run Messrs. Fawcett’s 
Fearless Footsteps, whilst Mr. 
Yorath named Mr. Harris’s 
Hawthorn VI., and Mr. 
Harrison’s Prince Falcon ran 
for the popular Mr. Joseph 
Trevor. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that both the 
winner and the runner-up were 
by Fabulous Fortune, as was 
Red Fury, the winner of the 
Plate, the latter greyhound 
and Sir R. Jardine’s Long 
Glass, which’ divided the 
Purse with Mr.  Briscoe’s 
Gutta Percha, being the only 
puppies which distinguished 
themselves at the meeting. 
So far as the running went 
there is little that can be 
written so long after the event ; 
but upon all sides it was 
admitted that the greyhounds 
which stood up to the end 
were fully entitled to the 
fruits of their victories. On 
the other hand, several animals, 
such as Peregrine Pickle, Copyright 
Mister O’Shea, Mrs. Grundy, 
and Father o’ Fire, which were strongly fancied by their parties, 
entirely failed to do justice to their reputations, but every 
possible excuse may be made for such mistakes as were made by 
their supporters owing to the postponement, which must have 
upset all reasonable calculations. In the semi-finals Hawthorn VI. 
was preferred to Lavishly Clothed, and got all the best of the slip 
to a demon of a hare, but the moment the latter got to work her 
superior cleverness told, and by the time the flag went up against 
Hawthorn VI. he was well beaten. Then Fearless Footsteps, 
with odds of g to 4 on her, beat Prince Falcon pointless, the final 
issue thus resting between Lavishly Clothed and herself, she 
being a very warm favourite. She got the turn, and then some 
very pretty exchanges were witnessed, the Duke of Leeds’ fawn 
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getting decidedly the better of them. The black, however, 
succeeded in getting on puss’s scut again, and, after scoring one 
or two points very cleverly, ended by a meritorious kill, her 
victory being a most decisive one at the finish. Thus ended a 
very unsensational Waterloo Cup, the most interesting features 
being the events which preceded the first brace going to 
slips. It may, however, be added that the weather was very 
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favourable upon the whole, and that hares stood up well, whilst 
the judging of Mr. Brice and the slipping of Wilkinson were quite 
worthy of the reputations of these two well-known coursing 
officials. 
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O H. D. Traill, whom some called Doctor, which he was by right but by 
S no means by nature, has died comparatively young. He was amongst 
the most brilliant and versatile and scholarly of the journalists of our 
time, and the most delightful of companions. He could write pretty nearly 
anything brilliantly, except a novel or a play—and it was a great pity that he 
ever tried the latter. His happiest days were those spent in the company of 
Frederick Greenwood on the old Pa// Mall and St. James’s. His best work 
was to be found in his satirical verse on political subjects contributed for the most 
part to the old Saturday ; but I remember him telling me, when I wanted some 
more of the same sort for the ational Observer, that it was the most exhausting 
kind of literary work. To be editor of Literature was, I fancy, too rigid and 
monotonous a task for one of his lightsome temperament. He and I once had 
a very good laugh together. When he was editor of the Observer he asked me 
to go to Cambridge and to describe for him the ‘‘ Scarlet Day” on which a 
Royal Prince took his degree. I went to Cambridge, utterly failed to effect an entry 
into the Senate House, picked up a few names, saw the Australians of that day 
play cricket, and wrote a flowery account which, muéatis nominibus, was of 
Commem. at Oxford years before. It passed muster, and then Traill sent for 
me and asked me to do another and a similar piece of work on the stren.th of 
the first piece. Half trembling, I confessed, and he was immensely amused. 

To discuss a thoroughly useful book in a brief note is perhaps not entirelv 
adequate, but, if the business is to be done quickly, that happens to be the 
only way of doing it. Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford of Sheffield—after all, 
why should all publishers have their businesses in London?—send me “ ‘The 
New Forestry, or the Continental System Adapted to British Woodlands and 
Game Preservation,” by John Simpson. Some idea of the scope of the book may 
be gathered from the following extract from the introductory chapter: ‘* The 
main objects suggested in the following chapters are, first, reorganisation in the 
general management of woods on private estates ; second, greater economy of 
management ; third, the production of much heavier crops of timber of better 
quality than are produced now ; and, fourth, a more careful anticipation of the 
demand for timber for whatever purposes it may be wanted and can be profitably 
produced. The first of these objects concerns proprietors most, and depends 
upon their goodwill and assistance ; but the other three objects, we confidently 
believe, may be easily realised by ordinary care and good management.” 

Now it is an axiom, not literary merely but practical also, that to our 
grievous national loss forestry is sadly neglected in this country. Therefore it 
becomes a matter of some interest to look who this John Simpson is who is 
prepared: to teach us all the way we should go. Well, his credentials, at any 
rate, are good. He.was head-forester to the late Earl of Wharncliffe, on the 
Wharncliffe Estates in Yorkshire; he was premier medallist of the Société 
Nationale d’Acclimatation de France; author of ‘‘ Improved Pruning and Training 
of Fruit Trees,” ‘* Report on Horticulture (Fruit and Vegetable Division) in ‘ The 
Society of Arts’ Artisan Reports on the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878,’” 
‘©The Wild Rabbit and Rabbit Warrens, Etc.” After this it seems almost 
insolent to add that I who know infinitely less about forestry than Mr. Simpson, 
but still know a little, have read his book, and that I think it to be quite 
valuable. 

And now I am going to let out a secret of the prison-house. Some years 
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ago the firm of provincial publishers asked me whether it would be possible to 
procure the insertion of a review, mine, not theirs, of Seebohm’s ‘ British 
Birds’ Egzs” in Country Lire. Of course there was no difficulty, for the 
book was, and is, absolutely the best thing of its kind in the world, and the only 
reason why it had not been reviewed earlier was simply that it had not been 
sent by the publishers. Now Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford write to me 
asking whether, if they send ‘‘ British Game Birds and Wild Fowl,” illustrated 
by Mr. Charles Whymper, and with letterpress by Mr. Charles Dixon, it will 
be reviewed. Ofcourse it will. For one thing it is, more perhaps than any 
other conceivable book, within the scope of Country Lire. For another 
thing, the names of author and artist are a guarantee. For yet another thing, the 
reproduction is sure to be good; and when it comes to an affair of birds, that 
is a thing which matters so very much. 

Concerning Mr. Rudyard Kipling, two observations, in two paragraphs. 
Firstly, Miss Marie Corelli writes thus: ‘‘ A real poem pushed vigorously down 
the public throat would have made the public voice sweeter and stronger. A 
real poem would not only have built up a Fund, but a Fame. Instead of 
degrading ‘Tommy,’ it might have improved and dignified his whole position. 

‘The Absent-Minded Beggar’ stanzas will mark Mr. Kipling’s name 
with a fatal persistency as long as he lives, cropping up with an infinite tedium 
and an exasperating sameness at every fresh thing he writes ; and let him be wise 
as Solon, classic as Virgil, and strong as Samson, he shall never escape it. Like 
another sort of ‘ Raven,’ he shall see it ‘sitting, never flitting,’ on every ‘ bust 
of Pallas,’ or new work he offers to the public; he shall demand of it, ‘ Take 
thy beak from out my heart and thy form from off my door !’ and its reply shall 
be the one monotonous devil’s croak of ‘ Nevermore!’” To this I have to add 
that I have reason to believe that nothing of recent years has disgusted and 
disappointed Mr. Kipling more than the financial success of ‘* The Absent- 
Minded Beggar.” It was meant to be a little thing ; a catch-penny piece ; even 
acatch-pound piece. It has caught thousands of pounds. And the day will 
come when somebody who has not heard of Kipling otherwise, on being recom- 
mended to read ‘‘ Mowgli,” and ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” and things like that, will say, 
‘‘Thank you. No. He wrote ‘The Absent-Minded Beggar.’” It is hard on 
him. But so the facts stand. 

Then Mr. Kipling, publishing in self-defence like Lord Rosebery, is 
bringing out a volume, entitled ‘‘ From Sea to Sea,” through Messrs. Macmillan. 
It consists of his contributions to the Civil and Military Gazette and to the 
Pioneer between 1887 and 1889. The poor man does not want to publish the-e 
old things at all, but the Americans have forced him into it. For not only have 
they ferreted out his old articles, but they have embellished them ; nay, it would 
not even surprise one to find that they have expurgated them. The American 
edition of these articles was, by the way, accessible in England as early as 
November last. 


Books to order from the library : 
“From Sea to Sea.” Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan.) 
‘The Bending of the Bough.” Geo:ge Moore. (Unwin.) 
‘Their Silver Wedding Journey.” W. D. Howells. (Harper.) 
‘t Babes in the Wood.” R. Boldrewood. (Macmillan. ) 
“Nigeria.” Canon Robinson. (Marsha’l.) 
“ Old Friends at Cambridge.” J. Willis Clarke. (Macmillan.) 
LOOKER-ON. 


O'ER FIELD AND FURROW. 


“THE Cottesmore Committee have not so far chosen a Master. A proposal to 
divide the country did not meet with general approval. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, A country which possesses a history and a name like that of 

the Cottesmore should not be ready to make alterations in its time-honoured 

boundary. 
It is true, of course, that the hunt once lent some of tne best of the 

woodlands on the Melton side to Mr. Tailby. That was, however, only a 

temporary ‘oan. Lord Lonsdale, who is, I be‘ieve, willing to take the country, 
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has a family connection with the hunt which is written large on the pages of 
hunting history, and he is the owner of Barleythorpe, at present occupied by 
Mrs. Adair, an American sportswoman. ‘There is.a report current at Melton 
that Mr. Fernie has been asked to hunt the entire country., This would be an 
excellent choice, but Mr. Fernie might well be unwilling to sever his connection 
with the South Quorn, where he is very popular and successful, and in which his 
future wife’s father is a covert owner. It is to be hoped that whoever takes 
the Cottesmore country will see fit to retain Gillson, who is, since Gillard’s 
retirement, one of the most successful hound breeders of the day. At least so far 
as the bitch pack is concerned, I can speak from knowledge, though, curiously 
enough, I have never seen the dog hounds in the field. Another change that will 
interest the large number of sportsmen who finish the season in the New Forest 
is the retirement from the Mastership of that hunt of Mr. Christopher 
Heseltine and the acceptance of the vacant country by Mr. Harry Compton. 

The frost over, we are all desirous of seeing as much hunting as possible. My 
first day was with the Southwold, a pack with which for some seasons I enjoyed 
good sport. Situated as the country is in the very centre of Lincolnshire, the 
home of the horse and hound, it would be strange if its followers were not keen 
sportsmen. The hunt is in the best sense a local one, the Master and followers 
are Lincolnshire, and the hounds have been steadily improved until they are one 
of the best packs in England. If they have a fault, an old farmer once remarked 
to the writer, it is ‘‘that they are too fast for the horses we can afford to ride now.” 
The Master is his own huntsman, and is well known as one of the best amateur 
huntsmen in England. Revesby was the meeting-place, a spot from which you 
may have good sport, but there is a great deal of wood on one side, and the fens 
seldom crossed on the other. Foxes do go into the fens, and I well recollect 
a five-mile point when the pack divided and five couple killed a fox at a farm- 
house, the Master and his father, the Rev.,E. Rawnsley, and George Shepherd, 
now huntsman to the Blankney, being among the few who got over the big 
drains and saw the fox killed. Revesby foxes in the old days did not know too 
much country, but things have improved, and when hounds went away with their 
fox they were fairly screaming at him. The day was wretched—but what does 
that matter. when hounds ‘can run as the Southwold pack? There was a scent 
in and out of the wood. No fox could be a bad one with such a scent—he has 
no time. 

But Lincolnshire can: ke very deep after a thaw, and it was not long 
before it was plain that all men over 12st. would be wise to pick out the 
soundest. ground. The fox turned sharp in Fulsby Wood, being headed, or 
perhaps finding the -pace up wind too good, He swerved round with a left- 
handed turn, and the hounds drove him, already half-beaten, round Tumby 
Wood. It is possible there was a change, but hounds were always hunting, 
though the fox hung to the woods, and after a fine run, which might have lasted 
an hour, and which seemed like two to the horses, killed the fox handsomely. 
It was good fun, too, and we might not have seen it all. A train had to be 
caught, and there was a long ride. 

On the following day hunting from town was on the programme, 
and a jog over the once familiar way from Wycombe to Hampden brought 
me to the meet of the Old Berkeley. What a wild country it is to be 
so near London, and it has stout foxes, though not, perhaps, too many 
of them. Apparently the wceods have been well routed, for no sooner were 
hounds in covert than the fox went out, and Lowman’s horn warned us 
to be on the move. I knew these big coverts too well to be far from the 
pack. Pointing for Aylesbury, the fox led us a capitalchase, They were always 
able to drive along. Up steep hills covered with flints, through woods into the 
open again, gasping like a swimmer coming to the surface as we tore through 
the covert over grass and into that picturesque covert known as the Bones, out 
and across the grass at Chequers, Then more plough, and again we were c‘imbing; 
then hounds raced along a belt of covert and almost to the village—or is it a town? 
—of Wendover, and thentheend came. Seventy’good minutes at a fair hunting 
pace. 
The Sheldrake horses may have tempers, but they can stay and jump, and 
the one I rode had all the qualities of his family. There was no kill, which was 
a pity, for the fox must have been very much done, and I doubt a beaten fox, 
unless he is a very old customer, surviving a long run. In the Old Berkeley 
country the chances are always against a change. 

A very good day with Fernie yesterday was the report which met me 
when I asked what had been done on Thursday. They had had, in fact, 
three capital gallops, which a knowledge.of the country tells me were all over 
good ground. With the Quorn on Friday, when that pack met at Wanlip, 
and Sir Archdale Palmer entertained all comers. I am ever of Mr, Romford’s 
opinion that hunting and drinking are two men’s work, but you can hardly 
have a bad day when Barkby Holt is in the programme. That country 
is so good, and the grass enables the hounds to maké the best of what scent 
there is. On the other hand, a very good run is not common, asthe foxes run 
round about the country, knowing that they are everywhere welcome and not 
caring to leave. A fairly wide ring round l\y Beeby and to the Prince of Wales’s 
covert at Baggrave, and a twisting fox from Queniborough, The horse of the 
day was once in the betting for the Grand National, though he never got to 
the front, and saved his jockey from a not too pleasant ride. The ex-steeple- 
chaser is pleasant enough to ride when hounds run straight and run hard, but 
when following a twisting fox, and after a frost, well, it is difficult to pay that 
attention to the run which one would like to do. Coming -home after an 
enjoyable day, which, however, was not very exciting, a friend told me that 
Mr. ‘‘ Willie” Ashurst had resigned the South Oxfordshire. 

It was. with these hounds: when the “late: Lord Macclesfield’ was Master 
that I learned to study the working of hounds, as well as to ride to them. 
The lessons have .been productive of as much benefit and pleasure as anything 
learned at Oxford, and I have never ceased to believe in the benefits of a 
classical education. Had the Roman hounds éxisted in’ Homer’s day 
he would not have. followed them, his figuré not being that of a horseman, 
but he would shave described them as no one else could. - To’ return 
to Leicestershire, I was sorry to hear that Mr.. Hedworth Barclay had 
a nasty fall on Wednesday with the Belvoir from. Waltham.. They’ told me 
that the country. was barely ridable at all on that day. Lord Edward Manners 
has gone to the Curragh to-command his militia regiment, which has been 
embodied, so that the war has called away all the Duke’s three sons from 
Belvoir. But the spirit is the same everywhere. Two old railway men’ were 
discussing the war the other day while I was waiting to box my horse, «“** I’ve 
got three sons in the war,” said one. ‘‘ Ah!” said the other, ‘‘ but I’ve got five 
gone for soldiers—two in Ladysmith, one with Lord Roberts, and‘ two just 
about sailing.” 

Just as I was closi»g these notes a letter came from a friend, who is both 
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scholar and sportsman, and who was 
one of the few men of his day who 
won a steeplechase and took a ‘first 
in Greats” in the same year, and 
who could lecture on hunting or the 
classics with equal knowledge. He 
writes: ‘* I know you are always keen 
for news of the Oxford packs. I went 
into Warwickshire, having a day or 
two to spare, and liking to see a fresh 
pack. Mr. Verney was out as Master, 
Lord North, who is as keen as ever, 
and some others whose names would 
not interest you. I forgot to say that 
it was yesterday (24th), and that the 
meet was at Burton Dassett. There 
were some blank draws, then a fox, 
quickly found and quickly away from 
Mollington, was killed. Then came 
lunch and second horses, and we trotted 
off to Page’s Gorse. The run that 
followed was a very interesting one, 
as it covered a variety of ground and 
showed the work of this beautiful 
pack. I know you have a little 
prejudice, based on ignorance I assure 
you, against the Warwickshire; you 
think they are a little light of bone 
and chary of tongue. I wish you 
had seen them driving over the vale- 
below Warmington, the dash with 
which they crossed the line over 
the brook, or the steadiness of the 
way they held on the line in Mollington Wood, and then killed handsomely 
in the difficult country beyond the canal. I caine back to Oxford delighted 
with my day. When I got back I heard that the Heythrop had had a 
splendid hunt from Moreton-in-the- Marsh. The hunt lasted two hours, and was 
a series of rings as far as 1 could make out from my informant, who is one of 
our few hunting undergraduates, and so far new to the country. I gather that he 
was p'eased with the sport. If Captain Daly and Wilson can’t show. sport, 
their keenness and perseverance are no good, At all events, you cannot say 
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WAS walking along Piccadilly one stormy evening in 

December, endeavouring to keep a cigar alight against 
heavy odds of wind and rain, when a sudden gust hurled 
my fifth vesta straight into the face of a man coming rapidly 
towards me. My apologies were interrupted by a voice well 
remembered, though unheard by me for ten years. 

‘« Fred Tempest, as I’m a living sinner ! ” 

“Why it’s Geoffery Underhill, by all the powers!” we 
simultaneously exclaimed. 

Geoffery being—as he expressed it—at a loose end, and I 
having no engagement of any importance, we adjourned to his 
hotel for dinner and a yarn over old times. We had left Sand- 
hurst in the same year to join our respective regiments, a couple 
of irresponsible cadets, imbued with large ideas of our own 
importance, seriously concerned with the correct cut of collars 
and the cultivation of incipient moustaches. Curiously enough, fate 
had debarred our meeting till now. Ten years of soldiering, 
including a taste of active service, had knocked most of the 
nonsense out of us, and each was pleased to find the other a very 
decent sort of chap. As for Underhill, I always thought him 
one of the best fellows I had ever met, though reckless and 
headstrong—the faults of his race, he used to say. He was 
generous, sweet tempered, true as steel, a straight goer across 
country, and a dead shot. What more could a man desire in a 
friend ? Before we separated that night he made me promise to 
spend a fortnight of my long leave in January at Winslade, his 
father’s place in North Devon. 

It was a bitterly cold evening early in the New Year that 
found me landed at Bideford Station by the eleven o'clock express 
from Waterloo. Geoffery was waiting in a dog-cart. 

‘Thought you'd prefer this to the family coach,” he 
remarked, as we pulled the bearskin over our knees and lit cigars 
before starting. 

The spirited black mare bounded out of the station yard 
tearing across the historical bridge, making its ancient roadway 
ring back through the frosty air. Ina few minutes the town 
lights were left behind, and the mare brought up to her bit with 
smoking flanks at the foot of a long hill. 

‘* Prepare for a good two hours’ freeze,” said Geoffery, as we 
got down from the trap to walk the hill, glad of the exercise. 
‘« Winslade is fifteen miles from Bideford ; the mare is pretty fast, 
but there are several hills, what we Devonshire folks call ‘ cruel 
steep.’ Sorry we have no preserves for your gun,” he continued ; 
“they had to go with the best estates to pay the debts of the last 
generation, but we can give you as pretty a bit of wild shooting 
as anywhere in this country ; why only yesterday I bagged three 
woodcock, two snipe, andahare. Hulloa! what's that? Steady, 
old girl!’ as the mare swerved violently across the road. 

It was a bright starlight night, and through the bushes over- 
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the Heythrop want tongue. Now I have some news for you. Mr. Merthyr 
Guest has definitely resigned the Blackmore Vale. They say Mr. John Hargreaves 
from the Cattistock will take it.” So much for the letter, but the report here 
is that Mr. Percy Browne, of the South and West Wilts, would like the B.V.H. 
What will become of the pack is a matter of interest to all hound men, since 
Mr. Merthyr Guest bought the Brocklesby dogs from Lord Lonsdale. This is 
one of the most valuable outcomes from kennels full of Belvoir blood, as the sort 
is the same, while the relationship is not too close. 
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hanging the tall hedge on the right we distinctly saw a gleam of 
something white. 

‘“‘One of Farmer Blight’s mazed sheep, for a guinea,”’ said 
Geoff, “only if old Leach, our huntsman, were here he'd say, 
‘ That blasted white vixen again, cuss ’er!’” 

“And what about that unusual animal ? ” 

‘© Oh well. ‘The white fox,’ that’s our family ghost, you 
know. Care to hear the yarn? Not that it’s a creditable story 
for us.”’ 

I eagerly assented, and he told me the origin of the legend, 
which was the following. 

The manor of Winslade was purchased and the mansion 
built by Captain Robert Underhill, who had achieved fame and 
fortune by exploits military and commercial in the West Indies 
during Elizabeth’s reign. Staunch loyalists, the Underhills 
sacrificed lands and lives freely in the King’s cause during the 
great Revolution. 

Later, when high-play and deep drinking were considered 
hall-marks of a man of fashion, the Underhills vied with the 
most reckless of their day. Consequently estate after estate 
became sold or mortgaged, till to the present owner little remained 
beyond the old home and a couple of farms. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, when the only 
son and heir of the house of Underhill, named Geoffery, had 
reached his twenty-first birthday, Sir Peter Trelawny, his nearest 
neighbour, brought home a new bride from foreign parts. 

Lady Trelawny was of Austrian birth, haughty, beautiful, 
and unscrupulous. Finding life at Trelawny Hall unbearably dull, 
with no companion but an elderly, somewhat peevish husband, 
she cast her fine eyes round in quest of amusement, and fixed 
them upon young Underhill, as popular and handsome a youth as 
any in the county. Geoffery, being no wiser than others of his 
age, fell a willing victim to her wiles, and so the old, old tragedy 
was played again with its three chief actors—the elderly, 
suspicious husband, the young passionate lover, and the faithless 
wife. 

Lady Trelawny was an accomplished Diana, Geoffery 
Underhill being her inseparable companion as they hunted 
together. By-and-bye my lady grew a little tired of her latest 
fancy, and after a stormy lover’s quarrel ordered him off to a 
foreign country, thinking she could whistle him back at her pleasure. 
But she reckoned without her host. Geoffery stayed seven years, 
and on his return was not alone, but accompanied by a fair young 
wife. This was more than Lady Trelawny could brook. During 
the absence of her lover Sir Peter had died, and his widow at 
once resolved to marry young Underhill. Think, then, of the rage 
and mortification at this thwarting of her plans! 

One day Geoffery received a message from his old love 
begging him to meet her that night in a certain wood --their 
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trysting-place in days gone by—for the purpose of bidding each 
other an eternal farewell and restoring old letters and love tokens 
to the senders. Young Underhill went to the assignation, but 
never returned. Next day his body was discovered stabbed to 
the heart, and my lady wandering about the woods a raving 
lunatic. The wretched woman ever after, so the country folks 
say, haunts the neighbourhood in the shape of a white fox ; some of 
them declare she is pursued by a black hound—her murdered 
lover. 

Before their deaths the Underhills are visited by the appari- 
tion of a white fox. 

“* A gruesome story,” I said, as Geoffery finished the recital. 
«« And what of the Trelawnys ? ”’ 

“The last of their name died a bankrupt twenty years ago, 
when the hall was bought by a rich brewer named Dobson, 
whose immense fortune goes to an only daughter, whom the pater 
is anxious I should annex for the salvation of Winslade.” 

“Ah ha! this waxes interesting. What is the heiress like ?”’ 

“A fine bouncing young woman, with plenty to say and fond 
of sport.” 

‘* Won't she do?” 

Geoffery flicked his mare meditatively. ‘‘ When it is a matter 
of choosing a wife, a man should be the best judge himself of what 
he wants. By the way, a descendant of the Trelawnys on the 
female side lives there, as companion to Celia Dobson—a Mrs. 
Ruthvyn, widow of a naval officer.” 

** Young—good-looking ?”’ 

‘‘] think so, but you'll see for yourself; we all dine there on 
Thursday.” 

The Squire welcomed me with true Devonshire hospitality— 
a hale, fresh-faced old man, a trifle short-tempered and long- 
winded when descanting on his favourite theme-—fox-hunting. 

The continuance of a fortnight’s frost (a rare occurrence in 
Devonshire) he regarded as a personal injustice. 

‘‘ My hounds and hunters literally eating their heads off, sir ! 
However, I think I see signs of breaking up; if so, our best meet 
for the season will be on Friday at Lonely Wood, and I shail 
hope to show you some sport, Captain Tempest.” 

The two following days we spent on the moors after snipe 
and woodcock, and on Thursday evening dined at Trelawny Hall, 
some four miles from Winslade. Celia Dobson answered to 
Geoffery’s description, only more favourably, possessing, too, in 
addition to a fine figure and bright eyes, a cheery, breezy, open- 
air sort of manner that was quite exhilarating. I began to think 
my friend might do worse, when I intercepted a glance between 
him and my neighbour, Mrs. Ruthvyn, showing which way the 
land lay. A nice, quiet littke woman, was my mental comment, 
till she lifted her head to answer a remark of mine, when I 
discovered the small white face, with slightly pointed chin, set in 
masses of reddish-brown hair, was transfigured by the loveliest 
pair of eyes ever calculated to ensnare the heart of man. Their 
colour might have been brown, grey, or green—I could not say. 
They were full of changing lights, but it was their wonderful 
expression —the silent appeal of mysterious love and sorrow 
that looked out from their liquid depths, making one feel what 
brutes we men are all. Her voice, too, matched her eyes, 
being soft, gentle, and low, like Cordelia’s. Later in the 
evening, when Mrs. Ruthvyn played Chopin, and sang little 
mournful old-fashioned ballads, 1 forgave Geoffery his neglect of 
the heiress. 

Putting on our overcoats in the hall, I noticed among many 
old portraits one representing a lady in a riding-dress of the 
Jacobean period. Something familiar in the face made me ask 
the name. ‘‘ That,’’ said Mr. Dobson, ‘‘is the famous wicked 
Lady Trelawny, whose tragic history was connected with one 
of the Underhills of the last century. You may have heard the 
legend of the white fox—this is the original—only Celia doesn't 
like the subject discussed before Mrs. Ruthvyn, who was a 
Trelawny on her mother’s side, you know.” . 

Now I knew why the face seemed familiar, The same 
reddish-brown hair, pointed chin and thin red lips; but how 
different the eyes—these were sparkling and defiant, without one 
touch of womanly softness. 

On the morrow, the Squire’s forecast proved true, and 
hounds met at Lonely Wood. Mrs. Ruthvyn and Miss Dobson 
drove up in a pony-cart, the latter then mounting a grand bay 
hunter, whom she steered throughout the day with great skill 
and judgment; but that does not come into my story. I 
remember noticing Geoffery lingering long by the pony-cart in 
deep converse with Mrs. Ruthvyn, who looked sad and thoughtful. 

People who have ever hunted in Devon know well the 
difficulty of keeping hounds to the line through a hilly country 
bounded by narrow lanes and deep impenetrable hedgerows; it, 
needs the skill of an experienced huntsman, combined with the 
patience of Job. 

That morning we were in luck ; hounds found almost directly, 
and forced their fox across a stretch of moorland, soft in some 
places and intersected by broad, somewhat rotten banks. After 
an hour’s spin we killed in the open, the Squire and Leach 
being in high good-humour. The afternoon was closing in when 
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we turned out our second fox. The clear morning sky had given 
place to heavy clouds, and snow was beginning to fall; still 
hounds struggled on valiantly against the rising gale and rapidly 
increasing darkness, at length throwing up their noses dis- 
consolately in a hollow between two hills. 

“« We'd better go home,” said the Squire. ‘* We’ve not done 
badly ”—when a holloa came from over the opposite rise. 

“Tis Master Geoffery’s voice,” said Leach, and tried to 
bustle the hounds forward; then another holioa more distant, 
but hounds could make nothing of it, so, tired and contented, we 
jogged home in the dusk. Geoffery did not overtake us, neither 
was he at dinner that evening, though the meal was postponed 
half-an-hour on his account. The Squire was fidgeting about the 
house, and I trying to invent reasons for his non-appearance up 
to ten o’clock, when a groom came in to say Mr. Geoffery’s horse 
had limped riderless into the stable-yard. “The poor beast was in 
sore straits, covered with mire and snow, both knees bleeding, 
and dead lame, shaking from head to tail. 

The poor old Squire fairly broke down. ‘ Don’t tell me my 
poor boy’s killed,” he half sobbed; ‘my only son.’ 

‘Certainly not,” I tried to reassure him; ‘there’s been a 
nasty accident, no doubt, but we'll go right away to find him and 
bring him home safe, it not sound. You mustn’t mind a broken 
limb or two, perhaps.” 

‘Anything I can bear, if he’s only alive,’ 
old man. 

A search party was quickly organised, headed by Leach and 
the coachman, not forgetting Geoffery’s fox-terrier Snap. 

Starting from the hollow where hounds had left off, we 
decided to divide and work in a circle, converging at the gate 
entrance to Lonely Wood. After an hour's fruitless tramp in the 
snow, Leach, two of the stable lads, and myself reached the point 
agreed upon. A hooded figure leant by the gate, who, as we 
approached, turned towards us. 

“Why, Mrs. Ruthvyn”—for it was she—‘ you'll catch your 
death of cold!’’ She was in evening dress, with only a shawl 
thrown over her head. 

‘Qh, never mind me,” she cried, and, placing her hand on 
my arm, drawing me apart from the others, she began in hurried 
whispers : 

“Don’t think me quite mad, Captain Tempest. I had a 
horrible dream about Geoffery last night; I told it him this 
morning, but he only laughed. I dreamt I saw him galloping in 
a snowstorm and that terrible white thing was always just in front 
and turning its head back, luring him on and on ; then Geoffery’s 
horse fell ata fence and couldn’t rise, but he followed on foot till 
they came to the edge of the old quarry pit beyond this wood, 
and | screamed and so woke up.”’ 

I tried to comfort the poor little woman by saying the dream 
was probably meant to be the means of saving him, and we 
decided to go straight to the quarry. What a walk that was 
through the wood, sickly moonlight alternating with the yellow 
flare of our lanterns, creating weird phantom shapes out of 
every twisted tree trunk and bush. Mrs. Ruthvyn’s skirts were 
soaked with snow and mud, one of her little slippers stuck in the 
mire, but she plodded bravely on with thought for one thing 
only. After what seemed an interminable two miles we reached 
the disused quarry, scrambling down its shallowest side to the 
bottom. Snap began to grow excited, and we followed the dog 
to the steep side of the quarry, against which lay a white heap, 
half concealing a hole in the rock. Snap began to scratch 
vigorously in the newly-fallen snow; presently a black boot 
protruded, then a gleam of scarlet ; Snap barked joyfully, and we 
knew our search was over. 

But the terrible question yet remained—was he alive? In 
an awful silence we tried in vain to find signs of life, but no 
amount of brandy or chafing could bring back its departed soul 
into the stiffened corpse. There were no broken bones, but two 
curious livid marks on the neck. Mrs. Ruthvyn looked at me 
as I placed my hand upon the heart that had long ceased to 
beat, and, reading the dreaded answer in my eyes, broke down 
at last. 

Abandoning herself to the full force of her love and despair, 
regardless of bystanders, she knelt down, and, raising the lifeless 
body in her arms, covered its face with wild kisses. 

Just then the moon sailed out under a heavy cloud, illumi- 
nating as weird a scene as it has been my lot to witness. A 
trembling hand was laid upon my shoulder—it was old Leach’s. 

‘“‘ Look, sir!” he hissed into my ear. ‘‘ Can’t ’ee see ’er?” 

“See what? Where?” 

‘“‘ Why, there—in that hole—’tis the white vixen, cuss ’er!” 

Was the old man’s excited imagination affecting my vision 
also? Gradually receding into the hole I seemed to see two 
fiery eyes glaring out of the white snow. 

“Ay, ay,” sighed the old man, as we made our sad pre- 
parations for the home-bringing of all that remained of Geoffery 
Underhill, ‘’tis the white vixen sure enough—the sins of the 
fathers be visited not only upon the third and fourth genera- 
tion—our Master Geoffery was the sixth, and he couldn't escape 
his forefather’s punishment.” 
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land Isles, where no speck 

of the earth is at any point 
more than three miles from the 
sea, it goes without saying 
that every town is of necessity 
aharbour. There is the farm- 
ing industiy, that generally 
means the pony breeding or 
the sheep breeding industry, 
there is the industry of the sea, 
the fishing, and in certain 
islands, and at certain times of 
the year, there is the perilous, 
but rather fascinating, industry 
of egg collecting on the seaward 
cliffs. In the island of Foula, 
and also, I believe, in Unst, the 
eggs and nests are taken occa- 
sionally, though the proprietors 
protect them, of the great skua, 
the bonxie. It is the sole place 
left in the British Isles where - 
the rare bird does breed. Time 
was when it was yet more 
rigorously protected in the 
Shetlands, for the gallant 
reason that it drove away the 
sea eagles and the ravens. 
The object of encouraging a 
harrier of such marauders is 
obvious. The eagles and the 
ravens were no better than 
wolves in the eyes of a people largely dependent for their 
living on their flocks of sheep, and the bonxie would drive 
them away. He is a formidable fellow, and neither eagle 
nor raven cares to dwell beside him on those cliffs that 
he has made his own, where he menaces, even with blows 
of his wing and forward striking with his feet, the cliff 
climber. who has the hardihood to descend to his cliff 
terraces. Why it is that the people have given up protecting 
him, to the increase of the eag!es and the ravens, I cannot say. 
It may be that they are becoming more maritime, with more 
money taken from the fishery, and less from the produce of the 
flocks, or, again, it may be that the market for the eggs of the 
rare birds like the great skua is bigger and gives bigger prices. 
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The fact, however, so far as I can learn, is that he now goes 
unprotected, save by the edict of the proprietors, and that his 
numbers are less than in days of old. 

In the islands of Foula and Unst some families of the fulmar 
petrel, the bird of the St. Kilda Islanders, breed. I believe it is 
but lately that they have extended their breeding range to the 
Shetland Islands, in which case it is likely that their numbers 
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will increase fast ; but probably they will never be to the Shet- 
land Islanders all that they are to the people of the more remote 
island. The Shetlanders are better off in their variety of ways 
of making a livelihood. You see, these good folk of the Shetland 
Islands—for they are a good people, thrifty, hard-working, good 
men in a boat or on the cliff—are fairly many-sided with their 
fishing, and their ponies, and their sheep. The women seem to 
be no less industrious than the men. That is often so, perhaps, 
but it is a truth that is in constant evidence in the Shetlands. 
You see the good ladies going along, leading their ponies, bringing 
home all kinds of household stuff from market or the shop ; but 
their hands are not idle, they are KnitTiINc ALL THE WHILE. 
You see them sharing in the men’s labour of Brincinc Home 
THE Prats. The good lady 
in the picture accompanying 
is taking a rest, that should 
seem, by the size of the load, 
to be no more than her due; 
indeed, the weights that they 
carry could, perhaps, only be 
borne by women who _ have 
been used to the work since 
their girlhood. She is resting 
against a great monolith monu- 
ment—of who shall say what 
antiquity ?—a monument which 
may remind us that Shetland 
has the finest specimen in 
existence of those ancient 
fortresses, or places of refuge, 
called ‘ brochs,’’ that throw 
such an interesting light on the 
conditions of life which could 
rind need for the like refuges. 
The Broch of Mousa, in 
the Shetlands, is the most 
perfect of these remaining, 
and we are able to see there 
still the typical and very 
thorough architecture of these 
buildings. Itstands ona small 
island not far from Lerwick, 
and consists of a circular tower 
some 4oft. high, with an 
inner diameter of 30ft. The 
exterior diameter is no less than 
twice as great, for the walls, 
built of unmortared stone, are 15ft. in.thickness. This interior 
diameter is by no means as great as that of some of the brochs, 
the greatest known being more than twice as large. The only 
entrance is by a door just large enough to admit a man, and this 
door is protected on either side by a guard-chamber in the 
thickness of the wall. In the wall behind the door are sockets 
for a horizontal bar to go across it and keep it securely closed. 
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On the inside of the court are 
doors leading into chambers 
built into the wall. At various 
heights, one above the other, 
in the wall are several galleries, 
to which access is given by a 
stairway; but it does not appear 
that there were any loopholes 
in the wall such as might have 
given the inmates a means of 
shooting with arrows or other 
missiles at an attacking force. It 
is evident what an invulnerable 
place of refuge such a tower or 
castle would prove in the case 
of one of those descents of the 
Vikings that were constantly to 
be feared at the date of their 
building. The flocks and herds, 
the property, and the persons of 
the inmates would seem to have 
been in absolute security therein 
from an attacking party, whose 
purpose was a swift descent that 
did not brook delay. By invest- 
ment they might, no doubt, be 
reduced; but probably a store 
of provisions was constantly 
housed in them, and some of 
them actually had a well within 
the court-yard, and a_ simple 
system of drainage. This being 
so, it is not surprising to read 
that when Mousa was besieged 
by Harold, Earl of Orkney, 
about A.D. 1185, ‘the Earl 
failed to take it, because it was 
difficult to take by assault.” If 
for ‘‘ difficult” we read ‘im- 
possible,’ for a force without 


artillery, we shall perhaps indicate the strength of such a tower 
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as the Broch of Mousa more accurately. 


The Shetlander of to-day has fallen on happier times, when 
Norsemen no longer go a-Viking, and Mousa remains only as a 
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most interesting monument of a 
byegone condition. The boats 
now lie safely at their anchorage 
in the harbours of the little 
towns at the head of those voes, 
whose formation almost neces- 
sarily provides very perfect 
natural harbours, and the Shel- 
ties, wondering not a little at 
their fate, are put ON SHIPBOARD 
without fear of a fleet of dragon- 
prowed boats in the offing. The 
small boats in use in the Shet- 
lands now seem to _ have 
curiously rounded and _ high 
prows, which may be a relic of 
the Norwegian shape, or again 
the impression may be due only 
to the writer’s freely-to-be- 
acknowledged ignorance of the 
true lines of boat- building. 

The harbours of the Shet- 
land Islands are often the resort 
of great numbers of the herring 
fleet besides those boats that 
hail from the port of Lerwick. 
Of its kind there is not to be 
imagined a finer sight than that 
of the herring fleet coming up 
the Sound between the main 
island and the little island 
opposite on a fine summer's 
evening. There may be boats 
from Kirkwall, Wick, the Isle 
of Man, even from Brixham, 
with registered number and 
index letters of each port painted 
conspicuously on their bows. 
The red-tanned and variously- 
coloured sails give a ‘east of 


colour that must delight an artist’s eye, as boat after boat 
The sails come down with a great clatter, and a 
musical sing-song clamour of the men’s voices, and the anchor 
goes down with a rattle, and the boat swings round to hcr 
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moorings. The scene is a 
marvellously picturesque one, 

and the little town is busy with 

life and movement. There is 
work for the women then in 

the sorting and the obsequies 
of the fish. This is rather 
the work for the younger 

and more vigorous, while the 
elders go on with the perpetual 

clicking of the knitting-needles, 

as they stand gossiping and 
looking on from the quzy head, 

or sit before the cotta:'e docr 

at that attractive work with 

the spinning-wheel and distafl 

that in some way mysterious to 

man evolves strands out of a 

disorderly mass of wool. There 

is something of the old-world 

simplicity about this Shetland 

industry of the shawl-making 

and the rest of it. From first 

to last there is no machine 

work in it; it is all done by 

the hand, except for the assist- 

ance of those ancient engines — 
of women’s toil—THE SPINNING- 

WHEEL and the needles. 

The fineness of some of the work in the Shetland shawls is 
woi.derful. In the long winter evenings there is little to do but 
the woolwork, so there is time and to spare. A year is said to 
be no unusual length of toil for a single shawl to occupy, and 
when one examines its lace-like delicacy it is easy to believe it. 
Just now it would seem as if this good old industry of the 
Shetland homes were threatened by the competition of machine- 
made shawls. They will sell you shawls, of what they will tell 
you is Shetland wool, made by machinery abroad, in many a 
town in Scotland, and very soft and pleasant they are, though 
they do not rival the delicacy of the best of the native work. 
Whether the wool has ever known the back of a Shetland sheep 
it would possibly be hard to say; nor, after all, does it greatly 
matter, provided it be of sufficient softness of quality. But what 
would greatly matter would be if the demand for the native- 
made and native-grown article were to be seriously decreased by 
these means. We do not think there is any immediate danger 
of this; though, of course, the machine-made goods are cheaper 
by far than those all wrought by hand. But it is only at the 
first cost that they are cheaper. They do not wear so well, nor 
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wash so well, and in the long run the hand-made can prove its 
superiority. Still the cheap first price makes them dangerous. 
Perhaps readers will be interested to know that by purchasing 
the real Shetland wool articles through the Scottish Home 
Industries, at 12, Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, they may 
at once be sure of getting the “ genuine article,” as the salesmen 
say, and also be satisfied that a fair proportion of a fair but not 
excessive profit goes to the workers in the Shetland Islands. 
We are in such fear in these days of that useful but all-absorbing 
person the middleman, that it may be worth while mentioning 
a means of sale which brings the maker and the purchaser 
together on terms that are fair to both. 

The women workers of the Shetlands are a deserving folk, 
to whose lot falls a deal of the hard labour. At the time of hay- 
harvest or corn-harvest their menkind are most likely to be 
away at the fishing. To them falls the toil of Harvestine of 
its various kinds, and we ought to be willing to take some 
little pains to support the industry which is more peculiarly 
associated with the Shetlands, and is more appropriately 
women’s work. 





FORESTRY IN INDIA. 


men in India have been incessantly directed towards 
developing the resources of the country and thereby 
giving more varied employment to the people, These efforts have 
been efficiertly supported by private enterprise. Mines have been 
opened, cotton mills and jute mills have been erected, and the 
country has been covered with a network of roads and railways. 
At the same time the productiveness of the soil has been increased 
by splendid irrigation works on a gigantic scale in the drier parts of 
the country, and by the introduction of new staples of cultivation, 
such as tea, coffee, and cinchona in the districts. with moist 
climates. The result of these efforts shows itself in the enormous 
increase of exports of agricultural produce from India during the 
same period. At the same time transmigration from the congested 
into the thinly-populated districts progresses on a large scale. 
Nevertheless the great mass of the millions who inhabit the 
British Indian Empire look for their support to the tilling of the 
soil. 
Well may the reader ask, in what way can any help be 
expected from forests? At first sight one would think that 


Desi the last sixty years the efforts of British states- 
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forests ought to be cleared in order to increase the area of arable 
land. This indeed was the prevailing opinion in India until 
about fifty years ago, when the necessity of providing timber, 
bamboos, and firewood to supply the requirements of the steadily- 
growing population, as well as for ship-building, railways, and 
other public works made itself felt. In those days attention was 
mainly directed to the timber forests in the remote and chiefly in 
the hilly districts. Since that time, however, it has gradually 
become recognised that forests have a far more important duty to 
perform in India, in providing firewood and cattle fodder in the 
open country. 

If you enter a village in most parts of India, you see the 
walls covered with round, flat cakes of cow-dung. They dry 
rapidly in the sun, and are then used as fuel. In other countries 
the dung is used as manure to increase the yield of the fields, 
in most parts of India it is used as fuel. Inthe United Kingdom 
the yield of wheat has, on the average of the last forty years, 
amounted to 28 bushels per acre. In India the average is only 
10 bushels. Wheat, it is true, is not the only nor even the 
most important of Indian food crops. Of 181,500,000 acres 
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which, in 1894-95-(an average 

year), in the British provinces . 
were under food crops, only 
23,000,000 acres bore wheat, 
while millets covered 36,000,000 
acres, and rice 69,000,000 acres. 
But what has here been stated 
regarding wheat more or less 
also applies to the other food 
crops. The yield would be 
much heavier if the land 
were properly manured. Old 
prejudices, partly of a religious 
nature, it is true, favour the 
use of dried cow-dung as 
fuel. Even in districts 
where firewood is_ readily 
available, this kind of fuel is 
used. But over a_ large 
portion of the open country 
firewood is scarce, and here 
it is the business of the Indian 
forester to grow firewood for 
the agricultural population. 
The use of manure is well 
known to the peasant in most 
districts of India. ' Crops 
which yield a high money 
return, such as opium and 
sugar-cane, and rice in many 
districts, are manured carefully 
and liberally. The Indian 
peasant, though conservative, 
as are peasants throughout 
the world, is highly intelligent, 
and in course of time he will learn the value of manure also 
in the case of ordinary crops. 

Almost of greater importance than the production of fire- 
wood is the increase of cattle fodder, especially in times of 
drought. Seasons with deficient rainfall unavoidably from time 
to time occur in India. At one time enthusiastic advocates of 
forest conservancy entertained the hope that forestry, if con- 
ducted on a sufficiently large scale, might have the effect of 
improving the climate of India, and certainly anyone who has 
lived through a hot season in the piains of Northern India, with 
its dry, scorching, westerly winds, or who has spent a rainy 
season in Lower Burma in a continuous bath of hot steam, 
will be disposed to think that the climate is capable of 
lmprovement. 

In seasons of drought, the clouds from the west, after 
having deluged the coast and the line of the western ghats 
with rain, pass over the parched plains of the Deccan without 





HAULING THE LOGS TO THE RIVER. 


sending down a drop upon the thirsty land, and it was thought 
that if the ground were covered with dense forests the clouds 
Passing over the country might be induced to send down 


Tefreshing showers. Such hopes cannot be fulfilled, they must 


be abandoned. The climatic influence of well-stocked forests is 
limited to their immediate vicinity. They shelter fields against 
scorching winds, and they increase the moisture in the air, and 
thereby cause the dew to be heavier in their neighbourhood. 
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But the climate of the country cannot be changed, and seasons 
of drought will always continue to bring suffering to the people 
and anxiety to the Government. 

The reserved forests, which are the property of the State, 
in British India aggregate 51,000,000 acres. This is a very 
large area, larger than the whole of England and Wales 
(37,000,000 acres), The reserves, however, as they stand at 
present, are mostly situated in the remote and hilly districts. 
The formation of reserves to provide firewood and cattle 
fodder in the open country has been begun in a few instances 
only. Nevertheless, even in their present imperfect condition, 
the forest reserves have done much to alleviate the distress 
which the periodical seasons of drought unavoidably produce. 
Grain, rice, and other food for man can, with the present perfect 
network of roads and railways, easily be brought into the 
districts affected by drought, and, as a matter of fact, although 
the term famine is used in speaking of such seasons of drought, 
no death from starvation has for many years 
past occurred in British territory. 

It is different with cattle fodder in times 
of scarcity, and the result of previous 
famines has invariably been a_ terrible 
mortality among cattle from __ starvation. 
Fortunately, even during the most severe 
drought, trees as a rule remain alive, and 
while the open country is perfectly bare and 
parched during such seasons, a supply of 
grass is always available in the shade of the 
forest. The native chiefs in the states of 
Rajputana, a large country with a dry climate 
in North-Western India, have long appreciated 
the fact that in seasons of drought a good 
crop of grass is maintained in the shade of 
the forest, when in the open no grass can live, 
and the ground is bare. In this part of the 
country, surrounded on all sides by native 
states, are two small British districts, Ajmere 
and Merwara. Here, in 1850, all the waste 
and jungle had been handed over to the 
inhabitants, the Government relinquishing its 
rights in these lands. The result of this 
policy, dictated though it was at the time by 
the highest motives, was disastrous. The 
hills had become denuded, the ‘wood was 
used or sold, and these lands for the most 
part became utterly barren. In 1867 and 
1868 the seasons were unusually dry in 
this part of the country, in 1869 the crops were eaten by 
locusts, and when the writer visited these districts in the 
last-named year .he found them in a miserable condition. 
The cattle had perished, the people had fled, large villages 
were entirely deserted, and the country was almost depopulated 
by three years of drought and famine. For their crops these 
districts almost entirely depend upon irrigation from tanks. 
From denuded hillsides the rain-water, which is inte-ded 
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to fill these tanks, rushes down in torrents all at once, carrying 
with it enormous masses of sand and silt. Many tanks had 
been breached, others had silted up comp!etely. The contrast 
between these two British districts and the native territory 
adjoining them on the east side was remarkable. The 
Maharajah of Kishangarh had preserved the cattle in his State 
by throwing open his reserves, originally formed and maintained 
to give cover to game, and the Thakur of Bednor, a feudatory of 
the Maharajah of Udaipur, was justly proud of his well-wooded 
hills adjoining the barren lands of Merwara. From the top of 
Bairat Hill we looke1 down upon the town of Bednor, with its 
large tank and beautiful groves of fruit trees. and there the 
Thakur’'s eldest son, who had the management of the estate, told 
the writer how timber merchants and charcoal contractors had 
come repeatedly, offering large sums if he would allow them to 
cut. He had refused, and would always 1efuse, knowing well 
that the grass which 
maintains itself under 
the shade of trees, 
and the branches of 
the trees themselves, 
had saved the cattle 
in years of drought, 
and, more than this, 
that the water supply 
in the tanks, upon 
which the fertility 
of the country 
depended, was main- 
tained by the forest 
growth upon the hills. 

Subsequently, in 
1874, a local law 
was passed, giving 
Government power 
to resume control 
over portions of the 
waste lands which 
had been abandoned 
to the peope in 
1850. Under the 
authority of this 
law, reserved forests 
were formed, 
aggregating 89,000 
acres, and the pro- 
tection and reforest- 
ing of this area has 
covered a portion of 
these hills with a 
fair amount of forest 
growth, under the 
shade of which a 
good supply of grass 
has maintained 
itself, and has helped 
greatly to « relieve 
the country in the 
seasons of drought 
and scarcity which 
have. taken place 
during these twenty- 
five years. 

During the last 
great famine of 1896, 
the forest reserves 
in the Bombay 
Presidency, and in 
all other affected 
districts, were 
thrown open to the 
crazing. of cattle; 
hay was made on a 
large scale, presses 
were set up everywhere, and the hay, pressed in 8olb. bales, 
was sold at cost price at depéts all over the affected 
districts. The result has been that, when after drought the 
weather became normal again, the peasants had cattle to 
plough their fields. 

However, to enable forests in India to render such help to 
the agricultural population, they must. be efficiently protected 
and managed in a systematic manner. And this constitutes the 
difficulty of the business. The introduction of a regular system 
of forest management necessarily interferes with the habits of 
the people living in ‘the vicinity of the forests. When about 
twenty-five years ago the formation of State forests in India 
was begun in earnest, it was laid down by law. that -long- 
continued use of the forest for grazing, cutting wood and 
bamboos, or otherwise, should be held to constitute a pre- 
scriptive right. 





TEAK TREES AND BAMBOOS. 
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The procedure to commute these rights by the grant 
of land, or by money payment, was framed on the lines 
followed in dealing with the forest rights on the continent of 
Europe. ‘This procedure has been strictly followed, and ample 
compensation has been granted in those cases in which it was 
necessary to commute such rights, or to regulate their exercise. 
Nevertheless, the regular management of a forest is felt as an 
inconvenient interference with their habits by the people living 
in the vicinity. This, however, is the same all over the world, 
wherever regular forest management is attempted. It curtails 
the enjoyments of the present generation in favour of the future. 
Naturally, when dissatisfaction with forest arrangements makes 
itself felt, the authorities responsible for the maintenance of 
British rule in the different provinces get anxious ; they hesitate 
to pass measures which are necessary to give to the inhabitants 
of the magnificent British Indian Empire those advantages which 
good forest manage- 
ment alone can confer 
upon them. 

In the northern 
part of the Hoshiar- 
pur district, in the 
Punjab, is a range 
of hills which 
formerly were fairly 
well wooded. In 
1846 they became 
British territory ; the 
consequence was a 
rapid increase of 
population, a large 
demand for wood and 
charcoal in the fertile 
plains adjoining these 
hills, and the im- 
migration of large 
herds of cattle. The 
result was complete 
‘denudation of the 
hills; the loose soil, 
no longer protected 
by vegetation, was 
washed down; broad 
rivers of sand spread 
into the plains below, 
and the end _ has 
been that upwards 
of 70,000 acres of 
once fertile land have 
become covered with 
sand, and that the 
fields and gardens of 
gt4 villages have 
been destroyed. The 
evil was prominently 
brought to the notice 
of Government more 
than twenty years 
ago; competent 
officers have investi- 
gated the subject, 
and have submitted 
definite proposals 
how to deal with this 
calamity. Volumes 
have beer written 
upon the ‘“Chos of 
Hoshiarpur,” but 
until within the last 
few months no 
adequate action has 
been taken. For the 
sake of the pzople 
inhabiting the plains 
adjoining these hills, we will hope that action wili now be 
taken effectively, and on a sufficiently large scale, in order to 
reforest portions, at least, of these denuded hills. 


(To be continued.) 


IN THE GARDEN. 
AZALEA MOLLIS FORCED. 


MONG the many hardy shrubs forced prematurely into bloom and used 
- for the greenhouse or various decorative purposes, this Azalea is one of 
the most important. It is of neat, compact growth, and flowers 
profusely. The planis can be lifted from the open ground and transferred 
to pots with little or no check. Apart from the numbers grown in this country, 
large quantities are sent here from the Continent for the same purpose during 
the autumn months. The continental importations are usually seedlings, and 
the flowers are less diversified in colour than the best-named varieties, but still 
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some pretty forms occur occasionally. In keeping plants of this Azalea to 
flower under glass year afier year some prefer to grow them al:ogether in pots, 
while others plant them out. In either case, they must occupy a good sunny 
position, and never allow them to suffer from want of water, as these conditions 
are necessary for the production of plump flower buds. The warm terra cotta 
tints of many of these Azaleas are much admired nowadays, and their fragrance, 
though not pronounced, is pleasing. 


A DOUBLE-FLOWERED PLUM—PRUNUS JAPONICA FLORE-PLENO. 


This pretty little free-flowering Plum, which is so generally popular for 
forcing, was at one time more often met with under the name of Prunus or 
Cerasus sinensis, but of late years our botanical authorities have given to it the 
specific name of Japonica. For all this, though originally introduced from 
Japan, it is usually regarded as a native of China—a remark that applies to 
several other so-called Japanese plants. Whatever its origin—and we believe the 
typical single-flowered form is not in cultivation—it is a delightful little shrub for 
the greenhouse during the early months of the year, and just as charming 
out of doors as spring advances, There are two forms—one with pink blossoms, 
and the other in which the flowers are white, save that they are tinged on the 
exterior with blush. Unfortunately, plants obtained from nurseries are, as in the 
case of the closely allied Primus triloba, nearly always grafted or budded on to the 
Sloe, and need continual attention in the removal of suckers, added to which 
decay often sets in at the point of union, The young shoots produced on forced 
plants will strike root if put ina case on a gentle hotbed, as many subjects 
are treated at this season, or an old plant may be layered, and in this way a crop 
can soon be obtained. Avoid all grafted specimens of this pretty Plum. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ROSE AND ITS SEEDLINGS. 
[A Note about Scarlet Roses. ] 

‘© R.” writes us : ‘* Scarlet is a colour much desired by the rosarian, but as 
yet his wishes have been little gratified. Take any Rose that claims to be of a 
scarlet hue, and bring it into conjunction with, say, a Mrs. Miller Zonal 
Pelargonium, Phlox Coquelicot, or Papaver orientale, and the contrast will be a 
painful surprise. But if we have no pure scarlet we appear to be on the right 
road to obtain this end, and doubtless, in course of time, a variety with poppy 
scarlet flowers will be produced. With Roses, as with many other flowers, all the 
undecided, washy, purplish reds and rose colours must be eliminated from our 
collection, which is already too numerous, Unquestionably the introduction of 
Duke of Edinburgh some thirty-two years ago gave rosarians a colour long 
desired. There were doubtless flowers of a crimson scarlet colour before that 
day, but not so beautiful as this variety. It is strange that this Rose has rarely 
received a medal as a perfect bloom, but, nevertheless, boxes of Roses are seldom 
exhibited in which it is not represented. The plant is of vigorous growth, and 
makes an excellent pillar variety, a spreading headed standard, or a vigorous 
bush. As a standard it appears to be most useful, its spreading habit favouring 
that form. As it is so hardy and free one can with confidence recommend it. 
The seedlings from this Rose have not been numerous ; or, perhaps I should say, 
good useful kinds raised from it have been few in number, considering how 
freely it produces seed. Perhaps the two best are Duke of Teck and Reynolds 
Hole. The former is a very fine kind, brighter in co'our than its parent, and 
devoid of the shading sometimes pronounced in Duke of Edinburgh, other- 
wise it is similar in habit. Both are excellent for pots in cool greenhouses, 
They would make finé semi-climbers upon a 7ft. or 8ft. wall facing north, east, 
or west. This last season was not favourable to either of the three Roses named, 
less than two dozen of each being exhibited at the Crystal Palace Rose Show. 


** Ros—E REYNOLDS HOLE. 


‘<T can only recommend this Rose to the exhibitor. In cool moist seasons 
this variety is worthy of its name, but during a season like the last one 
wishes a better Rose had been given a name so popular. Although the 
briar is usually recommended for this variety, I shall never forget some flowers 
that were cut in a cool season from maiden or one year old plants upon the 
Manetti. They were magnificent. The beautiful rich maroon colour was 
touched with scarlet, which gave the deep globular 
flowers a wonderfully distinct appearance.  Notwith- 
standing, I still think the briar, and preferably the 
Standard briar, to be the best stock for Reynolds 
Hole and Sultan of Zanzibar, another seedling of the 
variety under notice. If space were limited I should 
give preference to the former. Salamander is undoubtedly 
a seedling of Duke of Edinburgh. It is a very vivid 
crimson scarlet Rose, perfect in shape, and very good 
in a cool season, yielding an abundance of useful buds, 
which by reason of their intense colour are valuable 
for cutting. Duke of Edinburgh has given us, in addition 
to the above, some brilliant kinds, such as John 
Bright and the Shah, which are now rarely met with ; 
this is a pity, for I believe they would have been 
useful as a foundation for some really good brilliant 
Roses, for which one can always find room if of good 
form, v‘gorous habit, and fragrant.” 


A Roya. EXHIBIT AT THE LAST CARDIFF SHOW. 


It is well known that Her Majesty the Queen takes an 
interest in everything that appertains to fruit culture, and 
the magnificent group portrayed in the accompanying 
illustration shows to what perfection fruit is grown in the 
Royal Gardens and exhibited occasionally at leading 
exhibitions. The finest displays ever seen have been those 
from Windsor. Splendidly-grown fruits, arranged with 
rare taste, are made to present a rich satisfying picture. At 
the Cardiff Show the most beautiful display was that from 
Frogmore. Mr. Owen Thomas, the Queen’s head- 
gardener, interests himself in everything concerning horti- 
culture, and is one of the Victoria medallists of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. At the annual fruit show at the Crystal 
Palace, the Drill Hall meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and in other places the superb productions from 


the cultivation of fruit in this country. At this time, 
when so much attention is being paid to the cultivation 
of fruit, it is important to have such exhibits at our 
shows, 
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DIVIDING HARDY PLANTs. 


Before many weeks have passed vegetation will be bursting into renewed life. 
Little green tufts will appear on the borders, and these signify that if an increase 
of stock be desired the time to obtain it has arrived. Many hardy plants are 
propagated best by dividing the roots, Michaelmas Daisies, Heleniums, and similar 
plants; but it is unwise to disturb small colonies, unless it is seen that fresh 
position and svil are advisable. When dividing never Jeave the divided portions 
upon the surface exposed to-wind and frost ; they should be at once transferred 
to the positions they are to adorn. Continue planting perennials whenever the 
weather is genial, also trees, shrubs, and Roses. February is slipping away, and 
March will soon be here, with its usual keen searching winds, which try the nerves 
of mankind, and damage plants recently disturbed. We believe sharp easterly 
winds are responsible for as many losses as actual frost. The Bamboo will 
remain fresh and glossy green through a severe winter, but March winds brown 
the foliage, until the Bamboo garden loses its beauty. 


AUBERGINES OR EGG PLANTs. 

Many vegetables esteemed upon continental tables are seldom seen here, for 
a good reason—the English are notoriously bad judges of vegetables, which are 
seldom prepared or cooked in the best ways. This is a sweeping statement, but 
true, as one.well knows. Sad stories can be told of the cooks’ shortcomings in this 
important part of the day’s diet. Scorzonera, Salsify, and Celeriac are amongst a 
few of the vegetables almost unknown in many English gardens. Our note now 
concerns the Egg Plant or Aubergine, which is worth consideration apart from 
its decorative value. For use as a vegetable the Black Pekin Aubergine is the 
most satisfactory. A good grower of these, ina letter, says that the plants succeed 
well trained to a warm wall or a trellis, whilst during the last two summers they 
have been successfully grown in the open, merely supported by stakes, much in 
the same way as one grows Vegetable Marrows. The plants are very easily 
grown ; it is simply necessary to sow seed in March or April, either in a pot or 
shallow pan, which must be liberally crocked. Over the crocks put some of the 
rougher portions of the compost or some flaky leaf mould. When the seedlings 
are of sufficient size pursue the usual course, and pot them off when large enough, 
growing them on in pots until they are in a 6in. size, from thence planting them 
out in the garden. The Aubergine enjoys rich living, and both when the plants 
are in pois and in the wpen ground plenty of manure is necessary. Guard most 
carefully against red spider, which is especially mischievous, and preys upon 
plants weakly through a too poor soil and want of stimulants at the root. Moisture 
in soil and upon leaf is essential, and this will keep red spider away ; it is never 
happy when much moisture is present. To sum up the treatment necessary, it 
consists in liberal diet throughout the existence of the plant—rich soil, feeding 
at the root, overhead syringing, and, in dry years particularly, abundance of 
water. The variety recommended for cooking is the Black Pekin, so called from 
its intensely dark colour, approaching almost to black, and its distinct aspect is 
intensified by leaves of a violet shade. It grows very freely and bears abundantly. 
New York Purple, the round Aubergine, the Early Purple, Early Scarlet, and 
the White may also be recommended. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Florists’ flowers and hardy plants, an excellent 
guide to these beautiful flowers, which comprise Pansies and other homely things : 
John Forbes, Hawick, Scotland. Fruit trees of all kinds: W. Horne, Farmer 
and Fruit Grower, Perry Hill, Cliffe, near Rochester. Garden seeds: John 
Russell, Richmond, Surrey. Kelway’s Manual of Horticulture: Kelway and 
Son, Langport, Somerset, Hardy American plants: H. P. Kelsey, Tremont 
Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Garden and conservatory plants: William 
Clibran and Son, Manchester. Seedsmen’s list, and Market Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ list: W. A. Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. Farmer’s Year 
Book : Sutton and Sons, Reading. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters of difficulty concerning the garden. We are also in touch 
with many first-class gardeners, and shall.be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a reliable man. 





A ROYAL EXHIBIT. 
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N a sheltered slope of the Mourne Mountains, and well- 
() nigh encircled by their majestic range, stands Castle- 
wellan, the home of the Earl and Countess of Annesley. 
From Newcastle, that prettiest of Irish watering-places, nestling 
at the foot of stately Slieve Donard, four miles of roadway, 
climbing successive hills, bring us to the little town of Castle- 
wellan, at the further end of which the entrance gates are 
reached, and the castle is soon revealed, a picturesque Gothic 
pile, built of grey granite against a background of forest trees. 
It is a comparatively modern building, dating from the 
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time of the Crimean War, and when the former mansion was 
removed the new site was chosen with singular felicity. A 
series of terraces descend southward towards the lake, while 
the northern aspect is sheltered by the wooded hillside, rising 
abruptly and curving to westward to unite with the Mourne 
Mountains, These, in the stern grandeur of their snow-flecked 
peaks and purple flanks, form the most perfect contrast to the 
luxuriance of tree and flower. 

For there are many gardens, and Nature, fostered by that 
love which is “‘ wisdom in tender operation,” has been led by 
scarce perceptible gradations 
through many phases of cul- 
ture. Of these, first in floral 
sequence comes the “spring 
garden,” visible from _ the 
castle's western wing, and 
lying along the hither shore of 
the lake, which, by the way, 
is one of the largest pieces of 
private water in Ireland. 
Here in the early months of 
the year the beautiful Countess 
of Annesley daffodil holds 
carnival, and, not content with 
clustering beneath the conifers 
in broad sheets of gold, starts 
up in unexpected places, mid- 
way in winding paths, and 
from the corners of moss- 
grown steps. Here; too, is 
that most effective bulb, Scilla 
sibirica, in masses of rich blue, 
and little groups of snowdrops 
are interspersed among the 
Himalayan rhododendrons and 
the Japanese maples. Besides 
the latter exotic guests, a 
number of trees planted by 
well-known people lend an 
interest less strictly horticul- 
tural to the spring garden. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the Lord 
Lieutenant and Lady Cadogan, 
and Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess otf York 
are among those who at 
different times have established 
these living mementos of their 
visits to Castlewellan. 

Lying at the foot of the 
spring garden, and in contrast 
with its studied negligence, is 
the croquet lawn, encircled by 
a trimly-clipped and symmetri- 
cally-curving border of box, 
which gives it an old-world 
aspect. Here, one feels, should 
be fine ladies in hoops and 
patches, and beaus in bag-wigs 
and silken suits playing at 
bowls upon the velvet turf. 
But it is distinctly the venue 
of the younger generation, for 
to a stout oak just beyond 
its confines hangs a_ swing, 
securely knotted around one 
sturdy branch, which is flung 
straight out as if in fierce 
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noose. Here Lady Annesley’s two pretty little daughters may 
be seen on a bright morning “softly swaying to and fro,” 
under the guardianship of their white gowned nurses. The 
pathway to their playground winds on beside the lake, and 





Copyrignt GARDENING. 

leads past a quaint old summer-house, such as our grandmothers 
seem to have delighted in, lined with inlaid woods and curving 
lattice-work, and with a conical ceiling patterned elaborately with 
shells. “Here tea is laid sometimes on summer afternoons, and 
it is sweet to linger, listening to the gentle lapping of the 
wavelets, till the sun, sinking 

low behind the hills, flashes 

a golden path across the water 

from the lake’s far end to our 

feet. But there are summer- 

houses galore, prettiest of all 

being that known as _ the 

Moorish Tower. It is a pet 

spot for the picnic lunches 

which form ’a frequent break 

in the day's routine at Castle- 

wellan. Built on a_ rocky 

knoll, its wide casements of 

Moorish design overlook the 

lake, and a little cave below, 

partially walled in, forms a 

primitive serving-room, whence 

a small lift can be worked up 

and down. A fitting simplicity 

rules the meal and its acces- 

sories, but the unwonted sur- 

roundings give a spur to 

appetite, go-as-you-please prin- 

ciples prevailing, while happily 

free from the unwelcome 

attentions of wasp or gnat, such 

as are apt to mar purely al 

fresco entertainments. But this 

digression is leading us away 

from the gardens, to which we 

must now return with all 

possible speed. Skirting the 

terrace, where in autumn the 

Virginian creeper vies with the 

maples in its livery of crimson, 

a short walk down .the avenue * 
brings us to the region where 

glasshouses in serried rows 

set about with formal beds 

and borders proclaim the 

garden proper. 

Entering by a picturesque gate of wrought iron, we step on 
to a broad gravel walk, sheltered on the left hand by the creeper- 
clad wall of the upper garden, with its gay borders, where holly- 
hocks and sunflowers flourish exceedingly, and flanked by an 
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orderly line of Portugal laurels. On the right the grassy banks 
decline with gentle undulations into the valley below, for the 
garden lies veritably on the mountain-side, and, save for the 
terrace where the hothouses are clustered, is all up hill and 
down dale. Conifers and choice 
shrubs of all kinds stand in 
groups or singly on the sloping 
lawns, “faultily faultless” in 
their trim perfection, and 
Japanese maples and bamboos 
are disposed at frequent inter- 
vals. Here is one of the latter 
tribe planted on the day of 
her christening by the infant 
hands of Lady Clare. It is 
now roft. high, and a fine 
specimen of Bambusa Metake. 
Stately flights of wide granite 
steps give an air of-dignity to 
the garden, while at its foota 
fountain, set in a massive 
basin, throws a tall jet of 
filmy spray up against the 
silhouette of the mountains. 
About the base’ golden and 
silver pheasants roam at will, 
and sleek and portly pigeons 
pill and coo. 

From this, which might 
fitly be called the summer 
garden, we pass under an ivied 
archway to yet higher ground, 
where the autumnal harvest of 
plum and pear hangs in clusters 
on the old brick walls. This 
upper garden is a real sun trap, 
and all things committed to its 
soil seem to fructify and 
prosper. Even the eucalyptus, 
with its smooth rosy stem 
and pointed leaves, has forgotten to feel an alien, and thrives 
to the full as heartily as do its fellows in the sunny South. 
In the midst of this smiling Eden most fittingly is placed 
the small enclosed space known as ‘*My Lady’s Garden.” 
Closed in by tall yew hedges, it is the happy home of 
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Newlyn poppies, sunflowers, and all their primitive following. 
The paths are edged with a narrow coping, almost hidden 
by sedums, stonecrops, and rock plants, and these in turn 
form a boundary to the beds filled with homely sweet- 
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which stands in the centre, surrounded by an 
army of rocking chairs, which invite us to 
rest and be merry. 

This beautiful conservatory ever presents 
a floral epitome of the passing season. ‘ The 
daughters of the year through that still garden 
pass, each garlanded with her peculiar flower,” 
each loveliest in turn, yet—perhaps because 
the distant purple mountains suit them so 
rarely as a background--the reign of the 
chrysanthemums seems to me the most radiant 
of all. White, tawny, crimson, amber, and 
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scented flowers, nearly all planted by Lady Annesley herself. 
The final poetic touch is given by a fountain, encrusted with 
moss and guarded by a fantastic faun. Only once through the 
course of some twenty winters has it been sealed by ice, an 
occasion of which Her Ladyship, with her ready camera, took 
prompt advantage. 

It is now high time for us to visit the hothouses, with their 
store of orchids, exotic ferns, and creepers. Entering the tropical 
aquatic house, we are greeted with the penetrating perfume of 
the blue water-lily of Zanzibar, nestling beside her beautiful pink 
and purple sisters from Japan Quaint pitcher-plants hang 
overhead, and brownias and aristolochias—more bizarre than 
beautiful—drape the roof. Thence traversing long aisles of 
‘“‘ glass,” we pass in succession a host of cattleyas, with their 
creamy petals and purple throats, bananas in massy bunches 
turning from green to gold, gardenias gleaming spotless among 
their dense green leaves, and velvety gloxinias in the perfection 
of their rich and delicate tints. Now and. again we pause to 
examine some weird, wicked-looking orchid with an impossible 
name, by which Lord Annesley sets particular store, some prize 
of the auction room, which has proved an unique treasure, or to 
count the heavy crop of oranges, now of a dullish green, which 
will presently make glorious the vinery walls. Finally we 
emerge, not altogether loth, from the hot moist atmosphere of 
the houses, and walking round to the back of them, lean over 
the terrace parapet to mark 
the result of the latest conflict 
between bracken and boulder 
on one side and relentless 
mattock and spade on the 
other. The ‘ bothy pond,” 
which lies in the cosy hollow 
beneath us, is a daring theft 
from the deer park. But the 
work of annexation has been 
so deftly done that the pampas 
grass, palms, and hydrangeas 
have all the bearing of old 
inhabitants, and the noisy 
families of Canadian and Pata- 
gonian geese—whose home it 
is—are delightfully at one with 
their surroundings. This is the 
last outpost of the invading 
gardener; beyond, the deer 
park rises rugged and steep, 
antlers glancing among the 
bracken, and transitory groups 
of deer upon the sky-line alone 
giving life to the scene. 

So we retrace our steps, 
pausing to duly admire the 
view of Slieve Donard and the 
distant sea from the front of 
the vineries, and peeping in, 
en passant, at the buried treasure 
of the mushroom beds, which 
lie beneath the greenhouses. 
These have proved extra- 
ordinarily successful, and 
although there is a_ blissful 
uncertainty about the output 
of this.excellent edible, whether 
growing outdoors or in, still 
many thousands are gathered 
each year, far exceeding the 
possibilities of home con- 
sumption. 

While chatting on these 
and kindred topics, our hostess 
leads us back by easy stages 
to the castle, where in its 
delightful annexe the winter 
garden tea awaits us. It is [epee 
laid on a massive table of 
polished native grey granite, Ccpyright 
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loose and dishevelled, their serried ranks rich as 
an antique pageant; we forget to ask for perfume, too. Bamboos 
and tree ferns rise behind us, the hairy brown trunks of the latter 
encrusted with lesser kindred, squat cacti and begonias. In a 
glass tank set in the rock-work gold-fish disport themselves, 
together with their dear little Japanese brothers of the three-tailed 
variety. These last have dreadfully fin de sidcle digestions, and 
have to be frequently replaced. But their transit from the 
immortal Jamrach’s to Castlewellan is an undertaking so fraught 
with difficulty (to their guardian) and danger (to themselves) that 
their number has grown small by degrees and beautifully less. 

Other fish of a very different kind are to be found at Castle- 
wellan. For many years Lord Annesley has been at work 
improving the size of the fish in his lake by introducing various 
new breeds, and the one of which an illustration appears on 
this page, caught last year, shows chat success has attended 
his efforts. This fine trout weighed 1141b., and was 2ft. gin. in 
length, with a girth of 174in. It is the largest fish taken 
from the Castlewellan waters, although others of much larger 
size have been seen. 

However, it seems I am once more straying from the path 
of floriculture, and, indeed, the time has come to say good-bye. 
Here, then, let us take leave of Castlewellan, with its cycle of 
gardens. Their salient features we have tried to trace, but their 
intrinsic charm, as with all Nature’s best handiwork, evades 
alike the grasp of pen and camera. 
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TO SPORTSMEN AND -OTHERS. 


the window of a hairdresser’s shop in Bishopsgate 

Street Within the following legend, that he who ran 
might read: ‘To sportsmen and others. A fine bear will be 
killed on the premises at 3 p.m. precisely. Sportsmen will be 
welcome, and are invited to bring their guns.” This is one of 
those very pleasant and satisfactory advertisements that seem to 
speak for themselves. It is impossible to adorn it with comment 


()° a fine morning some forty years ago there appeared in 
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or to point more forcibly its moral. It is, in itself, a thing 
all complete. 

How many ‘sportsmen and others’’ responded to this 
wonderfully alluring invitation we are not informed ; but, judging 
from much that goes on in England of to-day, and inferring that 
present tastes and instincts are an inheritance from the past, it 
may safely be assumed that the concourse was large, and that 
many failed not to ‘‘ bring their guns.” ‘‘ There were nine of 
us in a one-hoss fly, and we all had whips!" said a Cockney, 
enthusiastically reciting the joys of his Bank Holiday. ‘Nine 
of us in a one-bear pit, and we all had guns,” might be a fitting 
motto of the commando of sportsmen and others assembled at 
the glorious hunting of the fine bear 
of Bishopsgate Street Within. Doubt- 
less he was fat, for otherwise how 
would he fairly advertise the business 
of the gentle hairdresser ? 

It is very apparent to-day that 
these illustrious bear slayers were not 
the last of their family. They have 
left a posterity. Those who have 
succeeded to their sporting inheritance 
are the great tribe of gull shooters, owl 
shooters, kestrel shooters, and_ seal 
shooters; those who delight in the 
slaughter, for slaughter’s sake, often 
when there is no skill in it, of perfectly 
harmless and perfectly useless birds 
and beasts. Who has not seen, at the 
seaside on a Bank Holiday, that most 
revolting spectacle of three men or 
more in a boat, firing with occasional 
effect at the all too-confiding seagulls ? 
Perhaps the seagull shooter is the 
worst of all this class of “‘sportsmen,” 
or rather, of “others.” They will 
often leave the birds flapping, wounded, 
on the waves, without an effort to put 
them out of their pain, far less to 
retrieve them. Of course, these people 


are outside the pale altogether. It is 2. 4. Graham-Stirling. 
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no use appealing to any sense of shame or humanity, or any 
other respectable sentiment, in them, because such sentiment 
is like the hare of the cookery book, it has to be caught before 
you can deal with it, and there is no finding or catching the 
finer feelings of these folks. But there are a great many people, 
quite good sportsmen at heart, who offend less grossly than this, 
but still do offend, both by the things that they kill when they 
have a gun in their hands, and almost equally by the things 
that they abstain from killing. People are very quaint in this 
way. One day last season, as we walked from one stand to 
another, partridge driving, we passed by a farmhouse where, 
on a tree, an immense crowd of sparrows were congregated. 
One of the party startled us by taking a shot into their midst. 
‘Beastly shame!” “You brute!" and so on, were the epithets 
freely hurled at him. ‘“ Not at all,” he replied, calmly ; ‘‘it is 
doing the kindest thing in the world to the farmer to shoot his 
sparrows. I bet you I have killed about fifty of them.” His 
argument was quite right. If there is any justification for 
killing any kind of vermin, there must be ample justification, 
and indeed necessity, for killing down by all means that come to 
hand the ever-increasing numbers of the ‘Avian rat,” as Miss 
Ormerod and Mr. Tegetmeier agree in styling the chattering and 
ubiquitous house-sparrow. But, if his argument was right, his 
shooting was conspicuously wrong, for he had not killed a single 
sparrow. It is impossible he can have missed such a crowd, for 
that would have been equivalent to missing a large elm tree. 
No doubt there were spaces in the pattern of the No. 5 or 
No. 6 shot through which the Avian rats escaped. But his 
argument was right. And the most curious part of the business 
is that, in the course of the same afternoon, the two who were 
loudest in denouncing the would-be sparrow slayer fired simul- 
taneously at an innocent kestrel, and slew it with a cross-fire. 
That was the sparrow slayer’s opportunity, and he used it 
unsparingly, smiting the kestrel shooters hip and thigh. Not 
only absolutely harmless, but very useful in killing small 
vermin, is the kestrel, except the occasional members of the 
family who take to the bad ways of haunting the pheasant 
coops to pick up young pheasants. But they soon get their 
deserts. It is so also with owls. Now and again, apparently, 
an owl will take up bad ways and eat the young pigeons from 
the cote; but the vast majority of the owls not only abstain 
from harm, but do a_ deal of positive good service, of the 
kind that the kestrel renders. The average shooter, it is true, 
will spare an owl, but almost as inevitably he will kill a kestrel 
that is just as blameless. And the astonishing thing is that the 
man who will kill the kestrel will in. all likelihood let rook after 
rook go sailing over his head without dreaming of firing at them. 
3ut if he is taking the point of view that destruction of vermin 
is a duty—and it is the only ground, fallacious ground though it 
be, on which he can even attempt to defend his murder of the 
kestrel—this point of view ought to show him very much more 
convincingly the imperative duty of shooting a rook. For a rook 
is really a notorious evil liver. He appears to be adopting more 
and more poaching tactics. Rooks, by common testimony, are 
more often caught flagrantly in the robbery of nests, such as 
partridge nests, than they used to be; but, putting that aside, 
the rook is apparently to be rated only a little after the sparrow 
as the farmer’s pest. He is even worse than the voracious 
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wood-pigeon, for if he does not eat quite somuch grain he eats a deal 
more of other good things. He is one of the few who are the 
enemies alike of gamekeeper and farmer, and yet you will seldom 
see him shot by the man who would shoot a kestrel on sight, 
and would finger his trigger itchingly when an owl got up. 
There is such an absolute want of logic, of thought, about it all 
—that is really the trouble, the want of thought. Ruskin points 
out that the beatitude does not say that he is blessed who gives 
to the poor, but he who considereth the poor. And with the view 
of extending mercy not only to the poor of our own kind, but to 
the lower kinds, it is for this consideration that we would plead. 
We do not need to ask a man to go to the papers or the natural 
history books and study to find out which bird is noxious and 
which is innocent. We only ask him to consider, to use his 
common-sense, to act on what is common knowledge among all 
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CHAPTER IX. 
In ARCADIA. 


WAS dressing for supper in the gay suit that my host had 

I given me, when the mestizo, Inocente, brought me a small 

package and a note from the Jew, Solomon. The package 
contained a fine silk handkerchief such as the Californian men 
were wont to tie around their heads, and the note (a sheet torn 
from an account book that doubtless held some queer entries) 
expressed very respectfully the writer’s gratitude and the 
assurance that he would never forget the kindness of Mr. John 
Charity. 

Before supper Vallejo introduced me to many whose names 
I have forgotten; amongst them, I remember, were his brother 
and brother-in-law. Quijas told me that five-and-twenty persons 
sat daily at the comandante’s board, eating and drinking of the 
best. In the dining-room were three tables, and I noted that 
whereas Dofia Francisca could only see the guests at her own 
table, the comandante sat seeing and seen by all. Young Indian 
girls, Inditas waited upon us. They glided toand fro, barefooted, 
clad in a livery of white calico spotted with red, Their 
thick tresses hung down their backs in two long braids tied with 
crimson ribbon, and their brown faces shone with good-humour 
and soap and water. I saw at once that these were no Digger 
Indians, and the Seforita Castro told me that they had been taken 
from a northern tribe of Solanos, and were prize specimens 
carefully culled out and as carefully trained. I marked too some 
very handsome old Spanish plate, and some beautiful china. I 
record these things, because some writers have asserted that the 
rancheros of Alta California were gross feeders, eating often 
without knives and forks, mindful only of the quality of the food, 
and caring nothing for the quality and the fashion of service. 
We drank champagne at Vallejo’s table, and other foreign wines, 
aud my host’s small talk outsparkled the Clicquot. 

Dona Francisca asked me presently if a date had been set 
for the Castaheda-Estrada wedding. I was on my guard, and 
answered her question cautiously. 

«« Ay!” she said sharply. ‘I hate that Mexican.” 

‘¢ Whom dost thou hate ?” asked Vallejo. 

«‘T hate Santiago Castaneda. Why do you allow Magdalena 
to marry a Mexican?” 

‘«‘ Her father has set his heart upon the match,” said Vallejo. 
“Why should I interfere?” 

A peculiar note of cruelty vibrated in his voice, and I 
wondered whether Quijas had delivered Magdalena’s ring and 
message ; surely not yet. Looking intently at Vallejo’s hand- 
some face, I marked a paradox: the relaxed features indicated 
strength and weakness, cruelty and tenderness, austerity and 
_ sensuality. One sees such faces amongst those in power, and 
they are interesting to behold so long as the issue of the strife 
between good and evil is left in doubt. 

‘«‘ Why should you interfere ?”’ repeated his wife. ‘‘ Because 
you alone are able to do so. Narciso Estrada will lister 
to you.” 
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folk who know anything of country life; and if he will but do 
this, we shall know whether he is to be placed in the category of 
‘‘sportsmen,” or of “others.” Of the killing of rare birds there 
is also no end. A man gets badly blamed, and so he should be, 
for killing a *‘ golden eagle.” Generally, in the South, it is a 
sea eagle on passage, which is really more serious, for there is no 
fear of the golden eagle’s extinction under the protection given 
it by stalkers. The man who kills the golden eagle excuses 
himself on the ground that he shot it “to see what it was,” 
not knowing. 

‘The law,” said a Scottish judge, “* tak’s na cogneezance 
o’ stupeedity.” Neither should morality; and on the stern 
grounds of morality we must place in the category of the 
‘‘others,” rather than of the ‘sportsmen,’ him who shoots a 
rare bird ‘‘ to see what it is.” 
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‘‘T meddle not with others’ affairs. Thou would’st do well, 
my dear, to profit by my example.” 

‘You dare not scold me this week,” she retorted, and 
Vallejo smiled. During the week that precedes Ash Wednesday 
a certain licence prevails; children and servants are never 
punished ; and everybody holds high carnival. Vallejo explained 
this to me, and promised to entertain me with a bull and bear 
fight, -horse-racing, dancing, and card-playing. He seemed to 
take for granted that my visit would last at least a week, and 
pooh-poohed rather contemptuously his nephew’s instructions 
to me to return as soon as possible. 


Being very weary, I went to bed early, and slept soundly till 
dawn. I breakfasted alone with Vallejo, and then we rode out 
together to see something of the rancho. He looked at the saddle 
and accoutrements furnished me by Alvarado, and on our return 
forced upon my acceptance (for I was loth to be placed under 
such obligations) a saddle and bridle heavily plated with silver, 
and a superb coraza (saddle cloth) embroidered with gold thread. 
I interpreted the ironical smile on his faceas follows: ‘My 
nephew has given you a saddle as plain as his speech. He cares 
nothing for show, and yet he knows, none better, the value of it.” 

I presented him in return one of my pistols, a beautiful 
weapon that he had admired, and he listened with interest to the 
story of our flight from England, and the duels that preceded it. 
He said that duels were often fought in California, that the gente 
de vazon used the sabre, and the lower classes the punal, the knife 
they carry at the side of the right leg beneath the garter. I 
asked him if he were a swordsman, and he answered yes—that he 
preferred fencing to any other exercise, and often crossed foils 
with Padre Quijas. When we returned from our ride, he 
proposed a bout, and sent a boy to summon the jovial priest, 
who came gladly enough, you may be sure, for he never forgot 
that he had been a soldier. I cannot doubt that this morning’s 
work was the means of preserving my life, for Vallejo and Quijas 


taught me several Mexican tricks: queer barbaric thrusts 


and feints easily parried after a little practice. Quijas found 
an opportunity to whisper to me that he had given the 
comandante Magdalena’s ring and message, and that he 
(Vallejo) had promised to invite the girl to Solano, and would send 
the: invitation by my hand. “He will do that and no more,” 
said the padre, ‘‘and Tia Maria Luisa will be glad enough to 
come here. She has told me often that at no other house does 
she get such gallinas rellenadas (stuffed chickens) or a softer bed.” 

Upon hearing this good news I decided to start for Monterey 


~ on the morrow, and so advised my host, who protested that 


such haste was indecent. Yet I fancy he was soldier enough 
to appreciate my sense of duty, for he said that his nephew 
was well served, and that my welcome when I returned to 
Sonoma would be the warmer’ because my departure had been 
unduly sped. After the midday siesta I was entertained by 
Dona Francisca. I could see that her heart was of the softest, 
and sowed some good seed that bore fruit thereafter. Once she 
eyed me sharply, and flung at me a pretty note of interrogation. 
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“Senor,” said she, “‘ you seem to have studied many things 
for so young a caballero, and doubtless the art of love. How 
could you leave England ?”’ 

The best of women lay such traps for unsuspecting men. 

“I have left one loving soul in England,” said I; ‘‘ my 
mother, senora.”’ 

“And how is it with you now?” she asked sweetly, with 
downcast eyes, that saw more than the embroidery in her lap. 

‘‘] have only been here two weeks, sefora.” 

‘«‘ How long does it take Englishmen to fall in love? ” 

“It is a question of climate--and temperament.” 

‘You are 
cold, you Eng- 
lish.” 

‘sIeo is 
easily melted, 
senhora.” 

“Ay. You 
are not ice, Don 
od and she 
aughed coquet- 
tishly, ‘for you 
do not melt at 
all. I thought 
you would have 
entertained me 
witha prettystory 
—aromance; but 
‘tis plain our 
senoritas have 
made no impres- 
sion.” 

So we fenced; 
but I kept my 
secret, although 
I wondered if 
Quijas had been 
gossiping. I knew 
that amongst 
these people the 
tongue some- 
times outstrips 
discretion. And 
the padre loved 
his bottle, and 
talked at score 
when tippling. 

We supped 
at six, and after- 
wards danced in 
a large arbour 
upon ground 
beaten level for 
the purpose and 
hard as a floor. 
The women sat 
upon low benches 
at one end; at 
the other stood 
the men. One 
Indita danced 
superbly, and the 
men howled with 
delight. Pre- 
sently a_ soldier 
darted forward 
and crowned the 
girl with his hat ; 
a vaquero fol- 
lowed suit, and 
then another, till 
the pile of hats 
was a yard high. 
Then the dancer, 
still dancing, re- 
moved this ex- 
traordinary head- 
piece, and slowly 
circled round the arbour, while more hats and silver coins were 
hurled at her twinkling feet. She was too proud, I marked, 
to pick up the money, but the ¢ecolevo did so and brought it to 
her, pouring the silver into her lap as she sat, happily panting, 
amongst the other Inditas. Afterwards each man in turn 
redeemed his hat, paying what he pleased, but in no case less 
than two reales (one shilling). It seemed to me that I: was 
tasting the true essence of Arcadia as I stood and watched these 
mirth-loving people. Some of them were terribly scarred with 
small-pox, for that pest had visited Sonoma in '34; but pleasure 
had marked them too, and I saw no unhappy faces, no frowns, 
nothing but smiles flashing out of red mouths, and eyes aflame 
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with joy and excitement. Later, trays of cascarones, eggs filled 
with tinsel or perfumed water, were brought in. The cascaron 
levels all ranks. A stout nymph stole up behind me, tipped 
off my sombrero, and cracked her egg with a sounding smack 
on the top of my sconce. It is de viguewy to return the compliment, 
but the egg-breaker must not be detected in the act, which leads 
to much manceuvring. The comandante did not escape, and 
seemed to enjoy himself as well as the humblest of his retainers. 
Some of the daughters of the Suisun Indians wore nothing but 
a short smock of white calico that set off the glowing bronze of 
their limbs. They were not embarrassed by the scantiness of 
their skirts, nor 
troubled by con- 
ventionality, for 
suddenly, at a 
given signal, 
they surrounded 
me, linking their 
slender arms 
together, and 
then, amidst 
volleys of laugh- 
ter from the 
crowd, began to 
dance round me, 
chanting some 
unintelligible 
jargon. I 
blushed, you may 
be sure, at find- 
ing myselfa 
prisoner, but just 
as I was won- 
dering what 
absurd prank 
they would play 
next, they 
stopped dancing, 
curtsied, broke 
up the circle, and 
fled. 

** They paid 
you a great com- 
pliment,” said 
Vallejo. ‘ Your 
white skin pro- 
voked what was 
practically an act 
of worship. The 
padres wink at 
some of their 
superstitions. 
You are now a 
chief in the eyes 
of the Suisun 
maidens. But I 
saw that the 
warriors of the 
tribe had not 
approved this 
absurd perform- 
ance. 

I went to 
bed at midnight, 
heartily sorry 
that this pleasant 
visit was at an 
end, but thinking 
possibly over- 
much of a sweet 
face in Monterey. 
I know that | 
dropped asleep 
as soon as my 
head touched the 
pillow, and that 
I seemed to wake 
suddenly, as_ if 
a hand had touched my lips, while in my ears was the echo 
of a voice. ‘‘ Juanito!” it whispered, and the name was at once 
a caress and an invocation. I closed my eyes, and again, clearly 
and softly, as a petal drops upon the water, my name fell on 
the silence. I sprang from the bed and looked out upon the 
moonlit plaza. Not a soul was abroad. The dance was over, 
and the dancers asleep. Dawn was at hand. And yet I could 
have sworn that a woman, speaking with the voice of Magdalena, 
had just murmured “ Juanito!” I went back to bed, and 
reflected that fancy plays odd tricks—feeling and hearing had 
been appealed to, but not sight. I once more closed my eyes 
and dozed off, and as I hovered on the outskirts of slumber 
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fancy touched another sense. Magdalena used a certain perfume, 
not a strong essence, but a subtle, faint, languorous odour, as 
of wood-violets. And now this delicate scent tickled my nose, 
but when I cpened my eyes I couid smell nothing save my 
own clothes, that reeked with the musk of the cascarones. I 
began to speculate upon what would happen next, and so 
speculating fell asleep. And now, on my honour, I cannot 
say whether I waked again or not, but I vow that I thought 
I waked, and believed myself to be in possession of my wits. 
For I felt the touch of a maiden’s finger, I smelt that sweet 
perfume of violets, I heard my name, and I saw Magdalena 
herself standing at my bedside. She was dressed in a broidered 
petticoat, and around her slender shoulders was twisted a white 
rebozo worked with blue flowers. Her face was very pale and 
tear-stained, and in her dark eyes J could read fear and anguish, 
but not love. Nor did she look at me, but beyond me, as if 
beseeching Heaven, not man, for aid. As I gazed spellbound 
at this stricken face the figure vanished, and now indeed I was 
awake, trembling and wet with sweat, distraught with anxiety. 
for I doubted not that a vision had been vouchsafed me. I rose 
and walked to the window. In the east I could discern a silvery 
gleam of light that waxed stronger as I gazed. Outside the birds 
were twittering their matins, and presently a cock crowed. 
And three hundred miles lay between me and Magdalena ! 


The bell for vespers was tolling as I and my vaqueros 
approached Monterey upon the afternoon of Monday, the 5th of 
March. , We had left the highway some three miles to the 
east of the town, and the tide being out we were riding leisurely 
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along the shore of the bay. The sand-pipers, then as now, ran 
nimbly across the wet sands; the gulls were screaming above 
the white spume of the combers; and, far out, where the shoals 
of sardines lay packed together, I could see the huge cormorants 
plunging headlong for their supper. Beyond the Punto de los 
Pinos the sun was sinking into a saffron-coloured sea, and 
the sky above was a tone lighter than the water—of a pale 
cadmium in hue, stained with blood-red reeks of mist. To 
the north-west lay the fog-banks, seemingly still, a grey, grim 
host, awaiting the signal of their pilot, the keen trade wind. 
Soon they would steal up and blot out all life, and colour, 
and warmth. Already their herald, the evening breeze, blew 
chill upon my cheek. 

As I marked the peace that seemed to hang like a 
celestial tissue above the old capitol, I saw a horseman rapidly 
approaching us. He drew rein—’twas Castaheda—and doffed 
his hat. 

‘“‘T am rejoiced to see you,” he said politely. 

I wondered, as he turned his horse and cantered at my side, 
at the peculiar expression upon his face. 

‘‘] kiss your hands,” I replied, not willing to be outdone. 

‘You return in the nick of time.” 

‘‘ The carnival?” said I. 

‘“‘ My wedding, sefior, takes place to-morrow.” 

His cold eye was on me, but I shook in my saddle. 

“Your wedding ?”’ I stammered. 

‘‘Yes, senor; to-morrow, by the grace of God, I lead to the 
altar the Sefiorita Estrada.” 

(To be continued.) 
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of the illustration is posing in one of her most charac- 

teristic attitudes, that is to say, she is crouching down 
with her neck laid flat on the ground, an instinctive device to 
make herself invisible, assimilating as she does with the colour 
of the surroundings of her nest. In her own colouring she 
furnishes an instance, like that of eggs of shore birds, of the 
protective assimilation which is one of Nature’s cleverest means 
of escape from foes. You may find this same beautiful assimila- 
tion in other sitting birds—in the woodcock crouched among the 
dead oak leaves; but in the eider-duck best of all. 

The mate of the eider-duck, the drake, is a person of gay 
bravery of plumage, but as he takes no part in the hatching 
process, it is not important for him or for his family that he 
should resemble the site of the nest. On the other hand, it is 
said that though he is very conspicuous on a perfectly calm 
sea, yet, when the surface is at all ruffled, it is very hard to 
see him, his gay colouring perhaps agreeing well with the light 
and play of the sunbeams on the dancing waves. But if old 
father eider-drake takes no part in the hatching out, that is 
not to say that he is a careless husband or head of a family. 
Far from it; he is always seen at hand, swimming about with 
a number of heads of families like himself near where the 
wives are sitting, for they are sociable birds in all their habits, 
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and when the wife comes off the nest for a little food he always 
accompanies*her most gallantly until such time as she returns 
to it. 

The young eider-duck have a host of enemies, not only of 
the winged kind, such as the crows and big gulls, but many are 
snapped up by others, so that though the eider-duck brings up 
but one brood a year, she will often lay, and even hatch, her eggs 
twice or three times in the season before she brings up a single 
family. She is a devoted mother, and when the youngsters are 
tired of swimming will sometimes take them on her back for a 
rest, sinking herself low in the water so that they may the more 
easily climb upon her. There is scarcely any other bird that is 
so entirely aquatic as the eider-duck. They seem to spend as 
much of their time diving in pursuit of their food as on the 
surface of the water; and though they roost on land, they return to 
the water with the first glimmer of the dawn, and always prefer 
a rocky islet to the mainland. They’even show the greatest 
disinclination to fly across the land, preferring to wing their way 
round a long promontory rather than take the short cut across it. 
At certain times of the year, when they are moulting the quill of 
feathers of wing and tail, they are quite incapable of flight, and 
at these seasons keep remarkably far from the land, as if they 
recognised their helplessness and felt that their safety lay in 
keeping well out to sea. For them the ocean has no terrors. 

The thick eider-down that 
we all know and are grateful 
for seems to make them quite 
unconscious of the sensation 
of cold. With this down, 
plucked from their own breasts, 
they line their loose, untidy 
nests of sea-wrack and cam- 
pion, and the folk that 
collect the down take advan- 
tage of the eider-duck’s per- 
severing determination to bring 
up a family at all costs by 
robbing the nests of down 
and eggs as soon as the 
latter are laid, sure that the 
bird will quickly set about 
repairing the loss by making 
another nest and laying again. 

The eider-duck frequents 
by preference more northerly 
latitudes than our own, and 
the relatively small colonies 
that breed on some of the 
Scottish rocks and islands are 
as nothing in comparison with 
the tribes that nest in com- 
pany off the Scandinavian 
coasts, Iceland, and the Faroe 


Islands. 
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world knows, for two industries—flowers and biscuits ; 

they form the foundation of the town’s prosperity, and 
both are interesting to those uninitiated into the mysteries of the 
two productions. 

In every important horticultural centre throughout the 
world the name of Sutton is writ large, and a brief history and 
description of the firm and its work will give the readers of 
Country Lire some insight into the strong hold that horticulture 
has obtained upon the English race. 

The business was founded in 1806 by the late Mr. John 
Sutton, and from its start has been controlled entirely by the 
family, and is witness to the untiring perseverance, strong indi- 
viduality, and honourable principles of the father of the three 
sons who are now responsible for its management. When 
we mention Martin J. Sutton, Arthur Warwick Sutton, and 
Leonard G. Sutton, one is reciting household names in the world 
of horticulture, and the latest partner is the grandson, Martin 
H. F. Sutton. 

It is interesting to learn from Mr. Martin Hope Sutton, who 
retired from the management in 1888, the early history of this 
colossal horticultural and agricultural business. From early days 
the love of flowers was strong upon him, and visits to gardens 
deepened that affection, until the practical result was a trial 
ground of his own at Reading. He planted the first bed of 
tulips seen in the river-side town, and the gorgeous flowers, 
painted with many colours, created no small interest, though to 
the gardener of the present day the tulip is as familiar as the dog 
violet of the wayside bank. 

From small beginnings the firm grew, and received sub- 
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The two brothers 
undertook distinct 
branches of the 
business, Alfred 
confining wis atten- 
tion to ornamental 
gardening, and 
Martin Hope to the culture and selection of vegetables and 
plants for food. During the terrible Irish famine of 1847, the 
Government sought the aid of Mr. Martin Hope to assuage the 
sufferings of a miserable people, substituting nutritious roots for 
the diseased potatoes, and this memorable and successful under- 
taking, the outcome of a true knowledge of horticulture and 
agriculture, is a trizht spot in the history of industrial England. 
This dual companionship resulted in brilliant ideas. The brothers 
upset the old order of things, and breathed a new life into the 
horticultural business by instituting not only thorough researches 
into the ways of improving seeds and roots, but by beginning 
departures in transporting the products. Carriage upon seeds 
was first prepaid from Reading, and from the firm came the 
first descriptive catalogue of seeds, the forerunner of an annual 
guide which grows yearly in bulk and beauty. 

Beautiful the old catalogues were not—simply lists of seeds 
illustrated with crude drawings of the things they were supposed 
to represent. This cannot be written of the catalogues of the 
present day, nor of the dainty little volumes, for such one may 
call them, sent from Reading in the spring and autumn. 

It was as long ago as 1846 that the first catalogue appeared, 
and it was hailed with a torrent of abuse from the professional 
gardener, who regarded the garden sacred to himself. It was not 
for the owner to seek the flowers of his domain, or to pry into the 
outgoings and incomings. The gardener was lord, and should 
act as he considered proper, without consulting the best interests 
of his master. This is bluntly tae reason why the professional 
gardener resented at first the innovation; but this false judgment 
of a splendid system is a thing of the past, and the seed and 
bulb or root lists are welcomed in their appointed season. 
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stantial support when, in 1843, the younger brother (Alfred) became 
a partner, and the name of the firm was altered to ‘ John 
Sutton and Sons.” This happy relationship existed, unclouded 
by strife, through many years; it was an ideal association of 
two men with a set purpose in life, and ended upon the same 
day eleven years ago, when the two brothers retired simul- 
taneously in favour of their sons. 


One of the happiest signs of the prosperity of gardening 


‘in the future is that a true interest in the garden and its products 


is being shown by possessors of the land—it is not merely the 
gardener who controls the garden; and this widening of a know- 
ledge of flowers, trees, and even vegetables, is to the advantage 
of the country. We have no word of rebuke to address to the 
gardener. He is a good and worthy man placed in a position of 
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responsibility 
and difficulty ; 
but we wish the 
employer to be 
a gardener too, 
in the broadest 
sense, or, as the 
books say, to be 
an *‘ amateur.” 
An important Em 
text-book for the g 
horticulturist is 7 nae” © 
‘“*Sutton’s Ama- a 
teur Guide,” and : . 
this was the out- aa » 
come of the A hw 
earlier list. It en 
was published for * 
the first time in Ly 4 > 
1856, and the y= 

















books of the firm Ye" s. Le & 


now comprise Fe aS! “"@, 
such important +, 
publications as pt 

‘«‘ Permanent and SiN Fae 
Temporary he 
Pastures,” ‘“‘The , 
Culture of Vege- . 
tables and 
Flowers,” and 
‘*Garden Lawns, 
Tennis Lawns, and Cricket Grounds,” which we _ reviewed 
recently. The writer spent many pleasant hours two years 
ago with Mr. Martin Hope Sutton in his retirement at 
Cintra Lodge, overlooking the busy town, and much_ has 
been written of him in the description of that place in 
Country Lire. We were told of early successes, of a know- 
ledge of grasses that developed into those remarkable grass 
mixtures which have become famous, and of the stern fight 
against seed adulteration in the early days of the seed industry. 
When the Reading firm was in its infancy seed adulteration 
was openly practised; it was considered even an honourable 
course to incorporate old and dead seed with the new, a policy 
likely in these days to end in unpleasant results. It was 
humorously suggested that this mixing of old and new was 
an advantage, as it ensured a ‘certain average growth which 
would meet the moderate expectations of the gardeners and 
farmers of that day.”’ 

Against this reprebensible and flagrantly dishonest practice 
Messrs. Sutton sternly fought, and eventually succeeded in getting 
an Act passed making it illegal to mix “ killed rape, worth three- 
pence a pound, was mixed with cabbage, broccoli, and other 
round seeds, worth many shillings per pound.” But a question 
had to be solved—How to ensure reliable eeds? And it was 
answered by “ growing them under personal superintendence.”’ 

Many journeys has the writer made to Reading when the 
extensive seed grounds were covered with flowers, vegetables, 
and farm crops under trial, not merely novelties, but ‘ trials” 
of existing varieties to test their quality and character. Those 
who wish to spend a pleasant and interesting day should visit 
the flower grounds when the sweet peas, or the pansies, or 
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the great host 

of annuals are 

“ in beauty—brave 

ee eee splashes of 

patent S * = colour upon the 

brown earth, 

here scarlet, 

there purest 

white, line upon 

eae line, the broad 

canvas dashed 

with a hundred 

OF shades. In this 

- way only is it 

~ possible to main- 

2 Gn ‘ ake tain true stocks, 

as especially of those 

4 varieties prone 

to play tricks 

s . 2 . and revert to the 

Hy & style of their 

we ea ancestors. Then 

A : os the men who 

. have been trained 

en in the methods of 

A the firm from 

their boyhood 

“rogue out, 

as the gardener 

says, the offend- 

ing seedlings and 

prevent alien seeds from ripening. To the casual observer this 

seems an easy task; but it is not so. It demands a knowledge 

of the life of the flower, of the form and colour it assumes, 

and of any divergence from a_ standard fixed in the mind 

of the raiser as the faithful expression of the particular 

variety. This signifies “trial” of flower or vegetable, and 

it is undertaken thoroughly at Reading, as a thousand gardens 

at home and abroad reveal, as the plants flower, or the vege- 

tables are dished up for the table. At the risk of indulging in a 

tedious dissertation upon a somewhat technical subject, we must 

givea few figures to show that this trial of flowers and vegetables 

is undertaken on an extensive scale. In one season alone no less 

than 420 rows were filled with China asters under trial, of stock 

220, and of sweet peas 230, whilst garden peas occupied 708 
rows, with other vegetables in proportion. 

We who do not grow vegetables for trial, but reap the 
fruits of the labour of others, seldom think that the delicious 
peas and other esculents of the table had their birth in the 
trial gardens of Reading; but it is true, and the present firm 
have contributed a large share towards ensuring perfection in 
the many phases of plant and vegetable hybridisation. Several of 
the most popular varieties of the present day were either raised 
by Messrs. Sutton or sent out by them, and we can recall one 
vegetable in particular that has obtained a world-wide notoriety, 
the Magnum Bonum potato, one of the first raised with any 
degree of disease-resisting propensity. When one visits Reading 
in potato time and sees row upon row under trial the visitor not 
versed in ways horticultural wonders why, when perfection seems 
to have been reached, fresh novelties are introduced; but the 
raiser is conscious that there is no limit. The true hybridist, 
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who is ever watchful for some departure from an_ existing 
type, knows that his work is unending, and trials of kinds 
already in gardens must be carried out to preserve the purity 
of the strain. 

One variety will not for ever maintain its vigour and character. 
This is true especially of certain groups, cucumbers and melons as 
an illustration; these in a few years dying out, so to speak, 
and necessitating a series of new varieties to maintain a standard 
of excellence. Thus the Messrs. Sutton persevere in their plant 
and vegetable raising, and, with regard to the potato, obtain 
varieties that will fight the insidious disease which obliterated 
many of the older types. In the year 1896 an exhaustive series of 
potato trials was conducted in connection with the University 
Extension College, Reading, to ascertain the relative effects of 
farmyard and artificial manures on the potato crop. One 
hundred plots, each one-fortieth of an acre in extent, were planted, 
and an elaborate report was published. This good work is 
reflected in the gardens—market and private—of this country. 
When at Reading lately, Mr. Leonard Sutton showed the writer 
the results of one of the most interesting trials that has yet 
taken place there. An elaborate series of potato crosses was 
made, and the quantity of tubers produced by a single seed 
apple tested; the results were interesting and important. One 
root bore a wonderful crop and another the reverse; but the 
lessons such a trial teaches have a direct influence upon the 
advance of horticulture. 

No season of the year at Reading is colourless. In the 
winter days, when the bulbs and seeds are sleeping until the 
awakening of spring, the plant houses are filled with flowers of 
Persian cyclamen, Chinese primula, or some favourite of the 
winter indoor garden. Both flowers appeal to all who love 
bright colours at a dreary season, and the Messrs. Sutton have 
endeavoured, with surprising success, to extend the flower 
colouring and maintain the people’s interest in gardening. To 
look through the solid masses of Persian cyclamen is to see the 
labours of a lifetime reflected in the broad petals, sturdy stems, 
and glorious profusion of bloom ; and in colour, too. One variety 
is as pure as the snow falling silently on the glass; another as 
brilliant as a geranium on a summer day; and others of subtle 
tints that a tea rose would envy. This beautiful plant exhi- 
bition is simply the result of trial or selection and hybridising to 
produce new flowers. The same may be written of the 
Chinese primulas, which are amongst the most successful 
productions of the firm. Compare the plant of the present day 
with its predecessors, and a notable advance in growth, vigour, 
strength of flower stem, colour, and breadth of petal is 
conspicuous, with sometimes an entire break-away in colour 
and form. 

The delightful semi-double primulas are of recent birth, 
birth, and we hope in the future flowers so bright and pretty will 
be seen in every greenhouse. There are blue, white, pink, 
crimson, and other forms—rich self colours as varied and 
beautiful as anything in the garden of the open air. Blue as 
pure almost as the blue of the gentian has been imporfed 
into this race. Crude and harsh at first, it has been purified by 
the fire of hybridisation, until one’s artistic sense is not offended 
by a violently unpleasant purple or ultramarine, as the flower 
appeared in its infancy. 

Thus in every department, in the field, in the garden, and in 
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the greenhouse, a great and lasting 
work is performed to add to the 
interest of horticulture, so essential 
to our happiness and comfort. 

A few facts may be given to show 
the vast work of the firm. No less 
than six acres are covered with the 
stores, order rooms, and offices, and 
15,000 letters and_ parcels have 
passed through the private post- 
office of the firm in one day. In 
the flower seed order room the detail 
is remarkable, for of asters there are 
upwards of 180 varieties, including 
the different colours, and almost as 
many stocks, to mention only two 
annuals. There are no less than 100 
named varieties of sweet .peas, and 
each kind must be kept entirely 
separate, otherwise the recipient of 
the seed would have a strange mixture. 

One enormous store-room is filled 
with tons of peas and beans, and when 
in this room lately rows of women 
were busy picking over the bushels 
of the various kinds to remove every 
damaged or defective seed—surely 
a thorough system of investigation 
to ensure produce of the highest 
quality. The huge supplies of 
potatoes greatly interested the writer ; 
and not only is the crop examined carefully when lifted, but every 
tuber also in aspecially constructed building. 

The largest room is devoted to agricultural seed orders, 
and is 25oft.in length, 6oft. wide, and without a single column to 
intercept the view. It was in this room that the great Masonic 
banquet, presided over by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, was 
held in December, 1890. Orders requiring immediate considera- 
tion are executed in extensive buildings, and this one may well 
imagine when as a single consignment 60,000 packets of garden 
seeds were despatched to a colonial agent. One order for farm 
seeds filled thirty-nine iron tanks, each with a capacity of 
400 gallons, and in one ship 100 tons of seed potatoes were 
sent to a South African customer. 

Of course, one might write many pages of Country LIFE 
upon the history and work of the firm, but that cannot be. 
Visitors to the great horticultural and agricultural shows can 
witness the beautiful productions from the farms at Reading, but 
all who wish to know more of the industry should seek the 
farms themselves in the summer or autumn, when the trial 
grounds are dappled with colour and the peas are bent with their 
burden. The Messrs. Sutton have walked in the footsteps of 
their fathers, they enter into every good work in the town, and 
heartily support societies and institutions founded for the benefit 
of their fellow-men. 

The accompanying illustrations display various features of 
the seed grounds. 
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an assurance of quiet and refined Lut very complete enjoyment, and 

«An Octave” (Methuen) is no exception to the rule. It is a collection 
of eight short stories, and they are as good in their kind as any short stories can 
be. Indeed, they are a very perfect exposition of the gelf-restraint, the perfect 
knowledge of Society and of its ways, the delicate sense of humour, and the 
power of imagining whimsical situations, which are the main characteristics of 
this very accomplished author, There is passion in them, but he does not desire 
that you should be carried away ; they have pathos, but it infuses rather a gentle 
tinge of melancholy than grief; his aim is to interest, not to carry off by main 
force, the really gentle reader, There is infinite pathos in the first tale, ‘* Miser 
Morgan,” an old gentleman believed to be rich, who saves every penny to 
redeem the mortgages on his estate for the sake of his dearly-loved son, whom 
he has sent abroad, by way of discipline after extravagance, and in order 
to get him out of the way of a marriage which he does not deem suitable. 
Then comes a message that the son, returning home rich, and still believing his 
father to be estranged from him, has died on the voyage. The sorrowing father 
and the stricken girl, brought together at last, comfort one another, and the son 
at the end returns after all. This story is told with really exquisite art, Then 
‘The Tenant of the Shag Rock” is the account of. grand self-sacrifice and 
renuciation. \ But the jewel of the collection is the third story, ‘* The First 
Lord and the Last Lady,” and to it attention shall be directed principally. 
The very title is an exquisite jest. Sir Arthur Middleton is’ the First Lord—of 
the Admiralty. He has known for all his life, and loved for two-thirds of it, 
the ‘ beautiful and charming Beatrix,” Lady Adisham, widow of Lord Adisham,” 
deceased—a dull and insignificant specimen of his order—and called the Last 
Lady because she was the third of Lord Adisham’s clever wives. To her the 
First Lord proposes, and by her he is ridiculed, because she t.as a half sendresse 
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for Coxwell, an Under-Secretary, ‘‘ young, talented, pushing, alert,” and 
under-bred, who knows that ‘¢an Under-Secretary who aspires to develop into 
a Cabinet Minister should above all things cultivate notoriety.” This last 
phrase is excellent, and it is the prelude to some very pretty and delicate satire 
on our political life. The Last Lady constitutes herself his mentor, pushes him 
a little, lets him make love to her a little, and he rises. Then, at a political 
bazaar, Lady Adisham discovers a Miss Sherwood, to whom Coxwell had been 
engaged, and to whom he has explained that a marriage with Lady Adisham, 
who has lost her heart to him, is essential to his political career. At last 
Coxwell, having become First Lord in the room of Sir Arthur Middleton, is 
summoned to a /eée-a-tete tea with Lady Adisham, who has determined to urge 
him to do his duty by Miss Sherwood, which in fact he already means to do, 
and he attends in terror lest Lady Adisham should mean to claim him for her 
own. A more delightfully complicated situation it is impossible to conceive. 
Let Mr. Norris tell it in his own words: 

‘* Mr. Coxwell knew, or thought he knew, why he had been summoned. 
Perhaps that accounted for the visible fact that his habitual self-possession had 
deserted him, and explained the confused, if profuse, assurances of gratitude 
which he made haste to offer to his benefactress. Well, a little diffidence was 
not unbecoming under all the circumstances, although i: would have answered 
Lady Adisham’s purpose 
somewhat better had he seen 
fit to assume the air of a 
conqueror. 

‘© Oh, that is all right !” 
She ended by interrupting im- 
patiently. ‘Iam glad to have 
been of use to you, and I am 
glad that you recognise my 
poor services. Now, the 
question is, what practical 
acknowledgment are you pre- 
pared to make of them? You 
have been wise enough to 
take my advice hitherto ; will 
you continue to be guided by 
it, and believe me when I 
tell you that the one thing 
still needed to make 
your social, as well as your 
political, position solid is— 
a wife?” 

‘“Mr, Coxwell grinned 
nervously, and wiped his 
forehead with his handker- 
chief, although it was a cold 
day. ‘‘ Lady Adisham,” he 
stammered, ‘‘I feel the full 
force of what you say. No- 
body can be more conscious 
than I am of the great ad- 
vantage that it would be to 
me to—to—in short, to act 
upon your very flattering and 
er—tempting suggestion. 
But the truth—which I can 
only throw myself upon your 
mercy and confess—is that I 
am not free, As a very young 
man I fell in love with and 
offered marriage to a girl in a 
somewhat humble station of 
life, who returned my affec- 
tion, but whose parents did 
not at the time consider me a 
good enough match for her. 
I was therefore at liberty, 
when I rose in the world, to 
treat bygones as bygones, and 
pay my addresses in another 
and more exalted quarter, 
where I had reason to believe 
they would not be unwelcome. 
I resolved to do this ; I even 
went so far as to tell the girl 
what seemed to be the fact— 
namely, that my prospects 
depended upon my doing it, 
and to accept my release at 
her hands. But—what can 
Isay? I find that, after all, 
I haven’t the courage, or the 
selfishness, or whatever it ought to be called, to play her false. My first love 
is my only love, and, happen what mav, I cannot give her up.” 

‘*If there was at that moment a thoroughly discomfited woman in London, 
it was the last Lady Adisham. She had rehearsed with so much anticipated 
glee the scene in which Mr. Coxwell, after willingly swearing to espouse the 
bride whom she should select for him, was to be informed that her choice had 
fallen, not upon herself, Lut upon a far less distinguished person. And now 
here was this ridiculous si,ob trem) ling and apologising because, notwithstanding 
his snobbishness, he could not quite bring himself to obey her. A more 
irritating anti-climax could scarcely have been conceived, yet she managed to 
keep her countenance. 

** Vou allude, of course,” sa'd she, ‘*to Miss.Annie Sherwood ? ” 

‘* Mr. Coxwell started and gasped : ‘* Yes ; but——how in the world do you 
come to know anything about her ?” 

‘Oh, I know a great many things. Well, you have anticipated me. I 
was just about to tell you that a Cabinet Minister should, if possible, be a 
married man, and that the only suitab'e wife for you, in my opinion, is the girl 
who has been rather more faithful to you than you have keen to her. [ don’t 
blame you for having waited until you had reached the top of the tree before 
gratifying your romantic inclinations. That shows your worldly wisdom, and I 
dare say you had incentives not known to me. I only hope that you have 
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not seriously committed yourself in the exalted quarter of which you spoke 
just now.” 

‘*Mr. Coxwell, in some bewilderment and confusion, replied that he had 
not. He was disposed to believe that he might have been mistaken with 
regard to the sentiments of the lady in question. 

‘*T should think that was not unlikely,” observed Lady Adisham, musingly. 
‘© You see, Mr. Coxwell, there are plenty of people—I myself am one of them 
—who are attracted by promising young members of Parliament and interested 
in their career. But class distinctions do exist, don’t they? And taking an 
interest in a man, or even making a friend of him, is such a very different thing 
from marrying him.” 

‘* The administering of that small snub was, it may be hoped, some consola- 
tion to her. It was likewise a consolation to reflect that, although he would 
be made the recipient of Annie Sherwood’s full confession, he would never 
learn how nearly he had approached success in a peculiarly audacious project.” 

I have read this passage again and again with inward laughter, as one 
recurs to a familiar chapter of Thackeray or of Dickens, or to the sayings of 
Mrs. Poyzer, to some of the best scenes in ‘‘ Barchester Towers” or ‘ Orley 
Farm.” I really regard the discomfiture of Lady Adisham as destined to 
become— part of a short story although it be— one of the famous pieces of English 
humorous literature. Then, 
since one cannot go on 
praising and making extracts 
for ever, let me rush on 
to ‘*A Préfet of the Second 
Empire,” which is delightfully 
French. The speaker, in 
the opening passage of my 
extract, is a worthy Préfet 
who has been regretting, on 
the eve of the Franco- 
German War, that he is 
not military, to whose 
characteristically French wife 
an officer is making love. 

‘You and I, my dear 
Lambert,” he was pleased 
to remark, ‘‘ are not cowards, 
but it is very possible that 
we may go down to our 
graves without ever having 
done anything to convince the 
world that we are brave men. 
And when one is absolutely 
devoid of every other 
merit——” 

“He shrugged his 
shoulders and left his sentence 
unfinished. He had p’enty 
of other merits, and, as a 
matter of fact, opportunities 
hive since been afforded him 
for demonstrating his posses- 
sion of that one; but the 
world has omitted to clap 
its hands. Perhaps, however, 
he was not at the moment 
thinking so much about the 
world at large as about a lady 
who often spoke in laudatory 
language of M. ‘de Saint- 
Péray’s prowess, 

‘* Nevertheless, he was 
not in the least jealous, I 
remember that on that very 
evening when we_ reached 
the Pré‘ecture, we found 
the gallant officer in question 
seated on a stool at Madame 
de Montigny’s feet, and that 
both she and he_ looked 
slightly taken aback, for we 
had not been expected to 
return before the following 
morning. But the loyal 
Fernand exhibited no sign of 
displeasure or disquietude. 
He said _laughingly—and 
with perfect sincerity, I 
don’t doubt—that he was 
delighted to find himself 
so admirably replaced; he 
begged Saint-Péray to stay to dinner, and looked as pleased as possible when his 
invitation was accepted. It must really have been rather poor sport to 
hoodwink so blind a mortal, and I fancy that Madame de Montigny was 
almost provoked with him, convenient though his blindness no doul:t was. © Saint- 
Péray, for his part, had the air of being a trifle ashamed. He had, I believe, 
fought many duels with aggrieved husbands, and very likely he would have feit 
more comfortable if there had been any prospect of his enchanging shots with 
his friend the Préfet ; such prospects enal le a man to retain his self-respect—or 
some equivalent sentiment. Meanwhile, I am not prepared to affirm that any 
legitimate excuse for a hostile encounter existed. Madame de Montigny 
alternately encouraged and repelled her admirer—a time-honoured process 
which seldom fails to bring about the desired results—and perhaps she was in 
no hurry to put an end to things so flattering to her vanity. Arleville 
chattered ; but I imagine that the chatter of Arlevil'e left her supremely 
indifferent. What, as I gathered, she was quite unable to regard with 
indifference was the spending of a whole summer in those southern latitudes, 
and she loudly bewailed the official responsibilities which compelled her to do 
so.” These may have been—and her husband, who urged her to betake herself 
to Trouville for the hot months, as usual, declared that they were—wholly 
imaginary, but she averred impatiei.tly that it would be expected of her to 
remain at her post.” 
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ET those who 
bemoan the 
decadence oof 


modern English acting 
visit the Royalty 
Theatre, and for ever 
after hold their peace. 
There is no playhouse 
in the world which 
could offer a represen- 
tation more artistic, 
more finished, more 
admirable in detail and convincing in effect than the performance 
of ** Magda” at the Royalty Theatre. Fortunately, the world 
sends to London its foremost exponents of the dramatic art, and 
we are enabled to speak by the book. The only regret possible 
is that such acting, such wonderful perfection, should be given to 
a foreign play, that there is no dramatist in England reaping the 
advantage of interpretation so absolutely satisfying and beyond 
reproach. 

To us whose task is so often unwelcome, whose ungrateful 
duty it is so often to condemn, it is the duty, as it.is the pleasure, 
to shower our words of praise unstintedly, to give the fullest, the 
most ungrudging enthusiasm when the occasion arises. That it 
comes so seldom is one of the bitterest thorns in the duty of the 
“critic,” let the unkind and the disappointed sneer as they will. 
Such an occasion is the performance of ‘“* Magda” by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and her company of artists. 

In Sudermann’s ‘“ Heimat '’—called “‘ Magda”’ in the fine 
translation made by Mr. Louis N. Parker—we have a play of 
the modern realist, which possesses all the virtues of its school, 
and none of its drawbacks. It is as cruel, as subtle, as absolutely 
true and natural as the best of them. But to this quality of 
psychological photography is added the art of suggestion and 
restraint, of dramatic form, the expression of tense and nervous 
drama. We see again the all-pervading figure of the modern 
Woman, a thing of nerves, egoistical, vain, wayward, and dogged, 
struggling against the traditions of centuries, revolting against 
the bonds rivetted by all the ages, aspiring to something she 
knows not what, by methods which, once given scope, will lead 
she knows not whither. 

In Mrs. Patrick Campbell we have an actress more fully 
equipped than any other to picture each phase of this strange 
creature. There is no actress living who unites in herself so fully 
and so completely the sensitiveness, the intuition, the observation 
necessary to revealing the mind and impersonating the body of 
this product of over-civilisation and the metaphysical yearnings 
which—in certain types—have displaced the passion of maternity 
and the desire to comfort and to succour as the dominant traits 
in modern femininity. 

Mrs. Campbell's Magda is a piece of acting too real and 
natural for rich adjectives of praise. She places before her 
audience a picture so thrilling in its restraint, so dramatic in its 
reality, so lifelike and persuasive in its appeal to the intellect and 
the emotions, that the ordinary phrases of the theatrical commen- 
tator seem wholly out of place. 

The woman beats her wings against the bars of the cage to 
which a relapse into the home sentiment and the family sentiment 
has lured her after many years of freedom, and feels herself in 
the ever-tightening grip of that “ authority ” to escape from which 
she has braved and suffered all things. When Magda, to whom 
the world pays homage, the great diva, enters the door of the 
provincial home she. left years ago, all the narrowness, the 
convention, the rotes and rules are found to have abated no 
jot of their tenacity. The father, paralysis - stricken on 
the day of her departure, has learned nothing, forgotten 
nothing. Out of such common-place material has Sudermann 
woven a play of such quiet intensity, such reality, such 
dramatic force. 

In all the varied phases of a character so complex.and yet so 
simple, so selfish and yet so suffering, so artificial and yet so 
human, Mrs. Campbell was never out of tune by the shadow of 
ashade. The love for her sister, the denunciation of the man 
who woke her soul and left it wise but disillusioned, her affection 
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for her father, her fear of 
moral strangulation at his 
hands, her overweening 
pride of individuality—the 
cultivation and growth of 
which she regards as the 
meaning of the universe 
—all these were made real 
and living things by the 
woman who understands 
them and the artist who can express them. Such feeling, such 
acting, come upon one as a revelation. 

The authority, the commanding qualities of Mr. Fernandez’s 
acting of the part of the father make his performance worthy to 
stand by the side of Mrs. Campbell’s Magda. Here we see that 
art which conceals art; the art which never over-colours, but 
never fails in effect. As Leopold Schwartze, Mr. Fernandez gives 
to the thoughts of Sudermann each delicate turn and meaning 
they possess. No better acting than that of Mr. Berte Thomas, 
as Heffterdingk the pastor, could be imagined. The sincerity of 
it impresses one most vividly. No shade of improvement is 
possible in him, or in Miss Frances Ivor, Mr. Albert Gran, Mr. 
Frank Mills, Miss Beryl Faber, Miss Winifred Fraser, or Miss 
Alice Carlton. 









its author, Miss Clo Graves, as an ‘‘eccentric comedy.” 

It is certainly eccentric, but it is by no means comedy. 
Rather is it an extravaganza, without music. It is based upon 
an impossibility, and it treats of the ludicrous. It is not without 
cleverness—no work of Miss Graves’ is without that; but she has 
done herself nothing like justice in her latest effort in the art of 
the playwright. 

Were the developments sufficiently funny, we could forgive 
readily the basis upon which they are built. But they are 
grotesque without being humorous—except in patches. And 
worse, they are often ugly and repellent. One does not relish 
laughing at hideous facial contortions and ague-like limb- 
trembling. The ‘“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” style of drama is 
only excusable when it is serious and when it is thrilling. The 
laughter that comes from seeing a hideous criminal simulating 
the smirk of an exaggerated provincial Chadband is bad enough ; 
but the laughter that comes from seeing the eyes of a portly and 
well-meaning old gentleman, and he a clergyman, gradually 
distend and become fixed, his jaw drop, his limbs half-paralysed, 
and his countenance assume the vacancy of an idiot, is quite 
illegitimate. These are the most important things in the new 
piece at the Vaudeville Theatre. 

Mr, Pinero has shown us the pompous cleric placed in 
ridiculous situations, and, under his treatment, the idea becomes 
whimsical, funny, and not without art. Many other authors 
have treated similar themes with success. Miss Clo Graves has 
treated a similar theme, but without it. She has shown us the 
Rev. Archdeacon Pettiloe—a rather silly individual at the best 
of times—mesmerising an ex-burglar, or, rather, thinking that he 
is mesmerising him, and thus maintaining him in the paths of 
rectitude. He has installed the criminal as butler in the house 
of a friend, pointing to him as an example of his wonderful skill 
in reclaiming the depraved. But, really, it is the gaol-bird who 
is mesmerising the archdeacon, making the clergyman go at 
night on house-breaking expeditions on his motor-tricycle— 
presumably a touch of realism this—poisoning animals, and 
other lawless adventures. This is a far-fetched method of 
laughter-making if ever there was one. 

Nor can Miss Graves, we are sorry to say, be congratulated 
on the subsidiary interest of her play. There is nothing 
innately humorous in the well-worn episodes of the comic writers 
arising from the ridiculous femininity of an absurd young man, 
and the unattractive mannishness of a distressing young woman. 
The mere reversal of the usual is not humour. To make him 
simper and blush and giggle while she proposes to him in the 
manner.of the bold young hero of the penny novelette is not 
brilliant. Only the freshest of treatment could make it amusing. 
Miss Graves gives it no touch of the unexpected. We know 


* [Tr Bishop’s Eye,” at the Vaudeville, is described by 
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what is coming from the first. 
and lets the thing run on placidly. 

Mr. Hendrie acts very strikingly the part of the burglar, 
and the very vividness of his acting makes the play the more 
unattractive. Mr. Barnes, as the archdeacon, gives to the 
character his accustomed urbanity. Miss Granville makes the 
manly lady-doctor as charming as possible, Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
Mr. De Lange, Mr. Volpé, Miss Carlotta Addison—always a 
delightful figure—do their very best. 


She simply changes the sexes 


“VEN ‘ Bootle’s Baby” at the Garrick Theatre proves how rapidly 
} the merely average play may become antiquated and out of touch with 
the trend of things. Mr. Hugh Moss’s adaptation of ‘‘ John Strange 
Winter’s ” popular novel was quite successful on its production some years ago at 
the Globe Theatre ; but now, with all the martial spirit abroad, even its military 
environment does not appeal. The reason of this is that we have advanced 
many stages since the day it was born. We have passed beyond mere sentimen- 
tality and family novelettism at the theatre. There must be reality and truth 
lurking in any serious play which achieves success nowadays. We notice with 
regret the deterioration in style of a very clever young actor, Mr. Charles Troode, 
who is becoming noisy and rough ; and in that of Miss Madge McIntosh, who is 
probably not blameworthy, for to act naturally such a part as hers in ‘*‘ Bootle’s 
Baby ” must be almost impossible. Still, itis possible to tone down its mawkiness 
more than Miss McIntosh succeeded in doing. Her acting a little while ago 
in ‘*The Weather-Hen” promised us fine work from her. There is no 
distinction in the playing of any of the characters in ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby.” 

The cast of Messrs. Stuart Ogilvie and Louis Parker’s English version of 
*‘Cyrano de Bergerac ”—as it will be played in the country by Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, who promises to. bring it to Wyndham’s Theatre about the middle of 
April—has been published, and contains the colossal number of sixty-three names. 
Among those whose names are familiar to us, besides Mr. Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore, are Mr. Alfred Kendrick, who plays Christian; Mr. Jerrold 
Robertshaw (who made rather a favourable impression during his season with 
Mr. Ben Greet at the Comedy Theatre), who plays De Guiche; Mr. J. H. Riley, 
who plays the admirably humorous character of Raguenau, the confectioner ; 
Mr. Frank Atherley, who plays Captain Carbon de Castel-Jaloux ; Mr. Loring 
Fernie, who plays De Valvert ; Mr. Wyndham Guise, who plays Ligniere ; Miss 
Emily Miller, who plays the Duenna; Miss Alice de Winton, who plays Lise ; 
and Miss Emily Vining, who plays An Actress. PHa:BUS, 


A Popular M.F.H. 


M R. CORBET, of Adderley, the present Master of the 
South Cheshire Hounds, has been for thirty-four 

years a Master of Hounds, having in May, 1866, succeeded 

the late Duke of Westminster, then Earl Grosvenor, in the 
Mastership of the Cheshire, which up to that time hunted 

four days a week. 

Mr. Corbet began 

hunting five days, 

and in 1872 iIn- GR ne A RT EE 

creased it to six 

days, a week. 

In 1877 the 
Cheshire country 
was divided, and 
Mr. Corbet took the Mastership of the pack that has since been 
known as the South Cheshire, and built kennels for their 
accommodation at Adderley. Up to this season, viz., for twenty- 
three years, Mr. Corbet has carried the horn and hunted the South 
pack himself. Now his eldest son, Mr. Reginald 
Corbet, acts as huntsman, while his father 
still retains the position of Master. Mr. Corbet 
has in his possession at Adderley Hall a 
curious old hunting-horn, bearing the following 
inscription : “Thomas Boothby, Esq., Tooley 
Park, Leices. With this horn he hunted the 
first pack of foxhounds then in England 55 years. 
3orn 1679, died 1752. Now the property of 
Thomas D’Avenant, Esq., County Salop, his 
grandson.’’ Mention should be made that the 
Cheshire Hounds date from the second year 
of King George III.’s reign. 

Mr. Corbet married the elder of the two 
daughters of Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, 
Bart., of Oulton Park, Cheshire, and has three 
sons. 


dd 


RACING NOTES. 

. racing circles the topic of the day is the sale 
of the late Duke of Westminster’s stud. Since 
the late Lord Falmouth’s sale there has been no 

event of equal importance, and, inasmuch as Lord 

Falmouth had no animal to approach Flying Fox, this sale 

will probably be a more sensational event than the dispersal 

of the Mereworth Stud. I will content myself with two 
remarks about Flying Fox. If he brings 30,000 guineas 
in the sale-ring the man who buys him will not have 
the worst of the deal, and if the new owner runs the horse 
for the Ascot Cup and wins it, he will do a wise as well 

as a popular act. To win the Ascot Cup is to crown a 

horse’s reputation as a stayer. It is no accident that so 

many Ascot (1p winners are found in the pedigrees of our 
best horses, For horses trained and worked as ours are 
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nowadays, there is no doubt that the two and a-half miles of the Ascot Cup 
course is as great a test of staying power as were the four-mile heats which 
our ancestors delighted in. The horse of to-day is as severely tried, though in 
a different way, as race-horses of old, and is at his best as good as ever. _Frirst- 
class horses are not and never can be numerous, but such horses as Thormanby, 
Bend Or, Doncaster, Galopin, Isinglass, St. Simon, Ormonde, Orme, Flying 
Fox, and Persimmon have never been surpassed in the annals of racing. Some 
few days ago, talking over this matter with two racing veterans of great 
experience, I ventured to suggest that our modern thorough-breds were as good 
as any that had ever lived, but that with a few exceptions our jockeyship was 
not as good. After some consideration they agreed. Of the other horses in 
the Eaton sale (nineteen in all) two fillies strike me as likely to be invaluable 
at the stud when their racing careers are over. I refer to Quest, by Orme out 
of Quetta, and Skimmery, by Orme out of St. Mary, by Hermit. Missel 
Thrush, among the colts, was a great favourite with the late Duke, whose 
judgment was very seldom wrong. With very little real betting on the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, the market reporis are not much of a guide. But 
following the line already laid down of putting faith in condition, Downham 
seems to have some title to the place of honour which he has attained. 
Survivor is evidently to be preferred to Refractor, though no particular faith can 
be reposed in such an unsatisfactory performer. For the Grand National, 
Drogheda and Tipperary Boy are still genuine favourites in a weak market. 
The latter has been doing good work, and keeps sound. The departure of 
Mr. Audley Blyth for the seat of war has driven Elliman out of the betting. 
Those people who will go to see a race, whatever the quality of the 
performers and however unpleasant the conditions, assembled at Warwick in fair 
numbers, But I cannot bring myself to write about the sport, which was of the 
kind to which we are accustomed under Grand National Hunt Rules, The only 
feature of interest was that Captain Hughes (who is going to South Africa) won 
two races, Sequel and Queen’s Wake securing the Warwick Handicap Steeple- 
chase and the Budbrook Maiden Hurdle Plate respectively. The same owner 
won a maiden four year old hurdle race with Ugolino at Birmingham. Three 
wins in a week out of a stable of four horses in training is a very good performance. 
It may be noted, too, that Sequel was a cast-off from the stable that provided 
the second horse and first favourite, Seaside, at Warwick. But I will not dwell 
on the details of a sport which as at present conducted can have very little charm 
for sportsmen apart from the love which many of us have for an occasional 
flutter. The interest of racing lies in the competition of good horses, and 
in the solution, or attemp:ed solution, of horse-breeding problems. There- 
fore to see a party of platers tumbling over, ‘that cocktail imposture, the 
steeplechase brook,” is not interesting to see, much less to read about. The 
late action of the Grand National Hunt Committee with regard to point-to- 
point races seems to me very inopportune. To interfere in other people’s affairs 
when your own are in confusion is not calculated to inspire confidence. The 
sooner the Jockey Club take steeplechasing and hurdle-racing under thei: 
wing and appoint a committee to cleanse abuses and regulate the sport the 
better. The Jockey Club may be slow to move, but, they have done a good 
deal of late years to improve racing, and the Turf is at the beginning of this 
season in a far better and cleaner condition than it was when I first began 
to go racing. There are abuses, of course, and some corruption, but nothing 
to what there was in my earlier days, and many men will tell you that 
honesty in racing is 
now the best policy, 
and they should know, 
for, like the Scotch- 
man of the story, they 
have tried the reverse 
as well, Moreover, 
the fact that the chief 
winning owners of 
) recent years have been 
men who breed their own horses has had an excellent effect upon the Turf. 
Lords Falmouth and Rosebery, the Dukes of Portland and Westminster, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and some others have been the salt of the racing 
world, Then gambling has decreased though betting has spread. There isa 
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At an inn once ‘struck ” by the great Lord Erskine, on the window of the 
principal room were a number of inscriptions, and among them one announcing 
that a celebrated attorney named Terry hid arrived there from Tenterder 
Beneath this the witty Erskine scratched these lines : 


distinction between the two which is sometimes ignored but is very real. The large 
masses of small bettors who give to uninteresting lives a flavour of sport and hope 
by risking sums on races, do themselves more good than harm ; at all events 





they do not corrupt the Turf as do the plungers.” Talking of abuses is it 
too much to ask that the Ascot and Epsom authorities should take steps to 
enable us to attend those meetings, I will not say in comfort, but with reasonable 
safety to life and limb, and even to be allowed to carry a watch. Most of 
the worst offenders are well known to the police. We shall soon know more 
about the starting-gate, but I was invited to some of the earlier trials, and was 
not favourably impressed by the machine. I imagine we shall have a few nasty 






‘* What can it matter how or when 
Terry arrives from Tenterden ? 
For, when he’s crossed the Stygian Ferry, 
Who’ll ever ask, ‘ What's come of Terry ?’” 


The young and then struggling barrister was a considerable loser in the matter 
of briefs by this witty effusion. At the White Lion, Chester, the following 





























accidents and then return to the old system. No one seems to have noted : . 
that the late much-regretted Colonel Aldworth, besides being a very fine soldier, rhyme on a window-pane is to be found : 
was a first-rate gentleman rider. He adds one more to the list of good ‘* Right fit a place is window glass ‘ 
friends and comrades who have been sacrificed to War Office ineptitude and To write the name of bonny lass ; } 
Government feebleness, but that is another and a long story. VEDETTE. And if the reason you should speir, 
Why both alike are brittle geir, ( 
A wee thing dings a lozen lame— n 
A wee thing spoils a maiden’s fame.” t 
Evidently a Scottish Romeo with a turn for moralising. On the window-pane ‘ 
“ima of a North Wales inn this memorandum had been scratched : ‘ 
“ ah 37 “‘ November 23, 1800. Mr. B. stopped the night.” a 
Window-pane as, To which some one later added the following : f 
Hoes oR) ‘* In Scripture we’re told : 
—————— That Joshua of old . 
OW that the time has . arrived when the spring is eral yoy 4 eaaa caer " mteand st 
N altraciing the town dweller to the country, it may And put Wales in a fright, 7 
be well if we draw attention to some few of the window-pane While he stayed to refresh his intestines.” li 
rhymes which are to be found scattered about the country in ancient inns A i . : . 
ond Mieiaiiiinn Giekl, hehite an te bli ciiaer tila seliaieh ae aie _ poor poe, richer in fancy than in pence, wrote the following on a tavern m 
’ 8, as werd,: -pesne propery, -Ste,: op window—probably in settlement of his score. From the habit of innkeepers in 
world. Of course, there are others to be found in ancient seats, manor houses, f a y ; 5 ° : . -” 
and dinen ogi ne Pw gett dll eck” mictiieion dbiee ormer times keeping their credit scores in chalk, usually scratched up behind a Sc 
ba GRR QUE As See, S- GRVG, RO. CONNIE. NOM, 8 door, to give credit came to be known as ‘‘ chalking it up.” Hence the reference 
examples to th hich he who ad. Thus, at the Queensbury Prats : a i m ro 
igi *thediresn-ghelpepi > ean aa Aenisou J eQ , to ‘‘chalk ” in the lines refers to credit : 
Arms, Sanquhar, on a window-pane, Burns wrote the following caustic lines . w 
regarding his better half : ‘* Oh, chalk! To me and the poor a friend, us 
“Ve gods! Ye gave to me a wife “ thee my life aed happiness depend ; _ 
ue et cat ie Ril aos n thee with joy, with gratitude I think, r 
te pede d For by thy bounty I both eat and drink.” sn. 
To be a comfort to my life, ed r : 
And I was glad to have her. The window of an inn in Scotland can boast of the following : “3 
But if your providence divine ‘‘ Scotland! Thy weather’s like a modish wife ; $01 
For other ends design her, Thy winds and rains for ever are at strife ; en 
To obey your will, at any time Like thee, the termagants their blustering try, the 
I'm willing to resign her.” And when they can no longer scold they cry.” 
Evidently Jean had not been kind to Robbie that day, or els: it was that the On the window of an inn at Bala is to be seen the following : 
diamond, which he is reported to have always carried about with him for the , : 
purpose, prompted him to spoil a good pane of glass with a caustic and spiteful “* The weather depends on the moon as a rule, 
rhyme. Most of us have met with Shenstone’s oft-quoted lines, but as they ¢ And I’ve found that the saying 7 true ; 
were scratched on the window of the parlour at the Red Lion at Henley we For at Bala it rains when the anes at the full, 
reproduce them here for purposes of preservation : And it rains when the moon’s at the new. Su 
‘<I fly from pomp, I fly from plate ! ‘© When the moon’s at the quarter then down comes the rain, to: 
1 fly from falsehood’s specious grin ! At the half it’s no better, I sla - ; thi 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, When the moon’s at three-quarters it’s at it again, fee 
And choose my lodging at an inn. And it rains besides mostly between ! ” the 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, This visitor evidently lighted upon a very wet month, which reminds one of the phe 
Whate’er his stages may have been, reply of the Scotsman who, when asked if ‘It always rains here ?” said, ‘* Naw, diti 
May sigh to think he still has found it sometimes snaws!” At an Abingdon inn the following caustic lines were _ 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” scratched on a window : Per 
Evidently the poet had come off 2 tiresome journey or a wearisome and unwel- ** Whence comes it that in Clara’s face lish 
comed visit at a country house. At the Old Bush Inn at Carlisle was to be The lily only has a place ? 
seen on a pane of glass the following lines on Carlisle and Corby : Is it because the absent rose 
“« Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl ; Has gone to adorn her husban‘’s nose ? ” SIR 
Here godless boys God’s glories squall ; On a dressing-room window in the east turret of Holland House, Kensing:on, ie 
While Scotsmen’s heads adorn the wall, are these lines, scratched with a diamond by John Hookham Frere : lite 
But Corby’s walls atone for all.” ‘* May neither fire destroy, nor waste impair ani 
The name of this limping versifier has not come down to us, but he was Nor time consume thee, till the rwetitiett heir ve 
evidently an admirer of the natural beauties of Corby. A commercial traveller May taste respect, and may fashion spare.” Mai 
once wrote the following anything but complimentary lines on a window-pane Tissn Bases fF sin bait’ Inca en 1 he 
of the Golden Lion at Brecon, what time the host rejoiced, or otherwise, in the ese lines form one of the best inscriptions ever $0 ree Be ee Pen em di 
name of Longfellow : over to Rogers, the banker poet, he cynically remarked, ‘‘I wonder where he lar 
<tcciemeaiee ; SEE got the diamond.” vite 
pes ac idth, iene We he met J sts See: én The following from the Lodore district will conclude our selection : ae 
Long the time ere your horse to the stable is led ; “* Whene’er I see a man am 
Long before he’s rubb’d down, and much longer till fed ; Write his name upon the glass, deer 
Long, indeed, may you sit in a comfortless room, I know he owns a diamond, and 
Till from kitchen—long dirty—your dinner shall come ; And his father owns an ass.” mar! 
Long the often-told tale that your host will relate, Perhaps some of our readers will, while on their round of country house visiting, mar 
Long his face while complaining how long people ate, disinter other window-pane poems, and add them to the collection. Jour 
Long may Longfellow long ere he see me again— WILLIAM NorMAN. Brown. dista 
Long ’twill be ere I long for Tom Longfellow’s inn !” is 1c 
It will be seen that the above was penned—or scratched—before the days ot —- enon ara ato 
railways and ‘‘ bikes.” A visitor to a Stockport inn in 1734 left the following | 
rhyming opinion and warning of the establishment : | Hf O T. ; GO IP pee 
‘« Tf, traveller, good treatment be thy care, | S O IN SS) ; ay 
A comfortable bed and wholesome fare, ————— SaaS ES = Bisle 
na: artpe retired er reer ELDOM, if ever, during the last forty years or so have the gunmakers been se 
: : ; as busy as they are now. The sale of shot-guns and of shot-gun ver 
If dirty doings please, you here should lie ; +a” d Sderably, but the sale of rifl 1 d Mart 
The girls—oh, frowsy frights !—here with their mistress vie.” cantringes rebemonecanss ics cage * age pled aria ptt ARIE of wea the C 
ey : s ball cartridges is enormous. Regulation rifles will soon be at a premium if the le 
At an inn in Ellesmere, in Shropshire, is to be found the following : boom continues, and in all probability it will continue so long as the war lasts. made 
‘* Dust is lighter than a feather, Which is the best kind of rifle to take out? One hears the question 3in. | 
The wind much lighter is than either + repeated a dozen times a day. The regulation rifle is, of course, the most artific 
But, alas! frail womankind suitable for many reasons, one important reason being that it fires the regulation 
Is far much lighter than the wind.” ammunition. But at present a regulation rifle is not easily obtained. _The next 
This evoked the following reply later on : best weapon then is. the +303 improved: Lee-Enfield, which is sighted to Sir, - 
; ; 1,000yds., and has a false fore-end extending from breech to muzzle. This to th 
‘* Friend, you mistake the matter quite. woodwork serves also to. protect the barrel.. Of course, no: bayonet can be Mast 
How can you say that woman’s light ? affix.d to it, for which.reason some men taboo the rifle altogether. . It fires of B, 
Poor Corvus vows throughout his life regulation ammunition, however, is very accurately sighted, easily cleaned and @ ste 
His heaviest plague has been a wife.” repaired, and not heavy.- But many of the gunmakers. have run out even of he di 
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rifles of this pattern, so that I would advise all who are unable to obtain a 
weapon of either sort to provide themselves either with an ordinary sporting 
rifle or else with a Mauser niagazine pistol, which is sighted to 1,000yds., and 
can be converted into a rifle at a moment’s notice, and so fired from the 
shoulder. Of the two, the latter is to be the more recommended. On the 
subject of revolvers little need be said, for the majority of the gunmakers are 
still well supplied with revolvers and pistols of the ordinary patterns. 

There are plenty.of men who cannot understand why it is that cartridges 
loaded by ironmongers, by local gunmakers in a small way of business, and so 
forth, seldom shoot so well as those made up by gunmakers of repute. One of 
the chief reasons is that the small tradesman generally measures both powder 
and shot ‘‘ anyhow,” and uses wadding of an inferior sort. The ‘* turnover” 
is not a matter of such importance as the majority of shooting men believe it to 
be. But perhaps the point of the most vital importance of all is the measurement 
of the charge of shot. London gunmakers know this full well, for which reason 
many of them now make use of the ingenious contrivance invented, I believe, 
by Mr. W. Greener, by means of which the exact number of pellets needed to 
make up the charge is counted. A new and a simpler sort of shot-counter, 
invented by a country clergyman who has already devised and patented several 
contrivances in connection with firearms, is to be placed on the market shortly, 
and, being inexpensive, will no doubt command a ready sale. 

Several correspondents write to enquire if shot-gun cartridges loaded a 
few months ago with nitro-compounds will ‘‘ keep good” until next season. 
Certainly they will, provided that they are stored in a dry room in which the 
normal temperature is about 50deg. All cartridges likely to be kept long in 
stock should be made up in ‘‘ grouse” cases, or in brass-covered cases of some 
sort, |ut it must be borne in mind that certain kinds of nitro-compound are 
liable to become dangerous if kept for a long time in a very high temperature. 

The firm of American gunmakers which recently opened a branch establish- 
ment in the City hopes to ‘make a hit ” with a composite gun-stock, which is 
said to be suitable also for rifles. The head of the firm maintains that the 
composite stock is of lighter weight than the stock made either of walnut or of 
rosewood—which may or may not be an advantage—that it is cheaper than 
wood, of neater appearance, and, lastly, that it is quite unbreakable. Most of 
us who have shot game in the colonies and in wild and out-of-the-way countries 
know what it is to be forced to put up with the inconvenience occasioned by a 
broken gun-stock, Even at home it is not unusual to meet a man who has 
snapped the stock of one of his guns across the ‘‘ grip,” for which reason the 
composite stock may end by proving a blessing, I allude to it here not in order 
to boom an American invention imported into England, but in the hope that 
some of our own gunmakers will become interested in the matter and so 
endeavour also to produce a composité stock, one that will, if possible, keep 
the American article out of the English market. B 
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BATS’ FOOD IN FEBRUARY. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—As it was getting dusk one a‘ternoon last wee, I was much surprised 
to see no less than six bats flying about, apparently hawking for insects. Is nct 
this very unusual at this season? Being curious to find out what they were 
feeding on, I shot one, and on examining the contents of its stomach came to 
the conclusion that beetles had formed the chief part of its last meal, which had 
evidently been a pretty substantial one. In fact, judging from the plump con- 
dition of the animal’s body, I fancy it must have been living very well for some 
time past, though I am puzzled to say where it procured its food supplies. 
Perhaps some of your readers with more experience will be able to throw some 
light on the subject. —R. S. C. 


CHEAP RIFLE RANGES. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—Allow me to give the fo,lowing information in reply to ‘*C. J. C.’s” enquiry 
concerning the above. A 1ooyds, rifle range can be established at very 
little cosi—-I fancy a £10 note will do it—-in places where there is a suitable 
natural background, such as a high bank, always providing that great care be 
exercised not to let the rifle off at such angles as will carry the bullet bevond or 
to one side of the natural bullet-stop. The target suitable for this distance is the 
Martin Smith, 12in. diameter with a 3in. Lull (2in. would be almost invisible). 
It scores six points. This 3in. bull has inside it a ring, called a carton, 2in. in 
diameter, which scores seven points Outside the 3in. bull three rings a trifle 
over an inch apart give four concentric spaces of the respective values of five, 
four, three, and two points. The target arrangement at Bisley which you describe 
in a footnote is, as you quite rightly say, unnecessary for a small range, where, if 
a marker is to be used at all, he had best le provided with a 7/{t. or 8ft. 
deep trench just in front of the target, and the latter should be made to move up 
and down like a window sash. Patches cover the bullet holes, and the shot is 
marked from the trench in the usual way by the marker. For occasional practice 
markers are superfluous ; if you have a good glass you can do your own marking, 
jotting down the position of each shot on a dummy target at your side. The 
distance at which this 3in. bull is used in the Martin Smith competition at Bisley 
is 1o0yds., not 1r0yds., which is the distance enforced at the ‘running deer” 
and ‘‘running man” targets. If shoulder shooting is to be practised (by far the 
most important for the novice to learn), the Service rifle with its excessively heavy 
pull is quite unsuitable. Its coarse sights are also fatal to “fine” shooting at a 
3in, bull. For shoulder shooting, to give a standard, most of the bullets should 
be within the “five” ring, for prone shooting within the ‘‘six” ring. At the 
Bisley competitions each entry consists of seven shots, and last year, for the first 
time, the ‘‘ highest possible ” was made by the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, who put his 
seven bullets into the carton (2in. in diameter). The pull of rifles used at the 
Martin Smith at Bisley must not be less than 3lb. With the set triggers used on 
the Continent, and also in the United States, a good deal better shooting can be 
made, for there men have put seven consecutive bullets into a carton a trifle over 
3in. in diameter at 200yds., shooting off the shoulder (standing) without any 
artificial rest whatever.—W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


AN INTERESTING PET. 

; [To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Sin,—I have an unusual pet in the shaps of a young otter, who answers 
to the name of Tommy, or Tom-Tom. When my husband, who is the 
Master of the Culmstock Otter Hounds, was hunting in the neighbourhood 
of Bridport on September 13th, 1899, the hounds marked at a holt under 
& steep bank. After letting them bay and tear at the holt for a short time, 
he drew them away, and tried on up stream for a little distance, to give the 
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otter a chance to bolt. The Master, on bringing the hounds back, received 
information that an otter had gone away down stream, which the hounds 
followed for nearly two miles ; a member of the field then came up and told the 
Master that a very large otter had been seen going into a hole close to where 
the hounds first marked. As the Master found nearly all the field were left 
behind, he took the hounds back, and, on unstopping the hole where the large 
otter was supposed to be, he discovered a very small cub a few weeks old, 
which he promptly picked up and put in his pocket, and afterwards gave it to a 
man who lived in the neighbourhood, who promised to put it down again in the 
evening for its mother to find. Owing to some mistake this was not done, so 
the Master decided to take it home, and, on returning the next day, he brought 
me the cub and told me how he thought I could best rear it. The little creature, 
on being handed over to me, did not appear in the least frightened, and sat 
comfortably on my lap. I borrowed a lamb-can from a neighbour, and fed him 
for the first few weeks with warm milk and water sweetened with sugar, which 
he much enjoyed, but was most particular in having it just a certain heat, or else 
he would not touch it. As time went on, in addition to the milk, I fed him 
twice a day with very finely chopped raw meat, which seemed to have rather an 
exciting effect upon him, for after the meat he was always inclined to bite at 
anyone who wanted to pick him up. Gradually he began to drink milk 
out of a saucer, and to enjoy frogs, and very fat lob worms—small 
ones he would not touch—and now he is about four months old. 
He lives in an enclosure in the garden, and sleeps in a large box in 
the coach-house. One great peculiarity of my pet is that he hates men, with 
the exception of my husband, and loves petticoats. He will follow me up and 
down stairs like a dog, and has the run of the house. His way of coming down 
stairs amuses me greatly. He seats himself on my skirt, and toboggans from step 





to step. We always have him with us at breakfast-time, but he rather spoils 
my enjoyment of that meal from a playful way he has of biting my feet and 
trying to pull the buttons off my shoes; and now that he has his full set of 
teeth this playful biting gets sometimes beyond a joke, but he seems quite 
pleased when I cannot restrain a scream. Ile has bitten Mr. Wyley several 
times, but only once savagely at me, and then he came and rubbed himself 
against me, and seemed most penitent. I am sure it was by mistake. I never 
had a pet before that I became so fond of, and he will come straight to me, 
when I am amongst a crowd of people, when I call Tommy, or Tom-Tom. 
He makes three distinct noises—a whistle, a sort of bark, and a crooning 
noise. We have a small pond in the garden which he is very fond of visiting, 
and now can swim and dive most gracefully, but fora long time he was much 
afraid of water. I am in hopes I shall be able to teach him to fetch and carry, 
for already he will run after a shoe when thrown in front of him, and carry it 
for some yards, and he will fetch sticks out of the water. , He is an endless 
source of amusement when we have visitors, as his favourite holt is under a 
cosy-corner in the drawing-room, and he is decidedly startling when he suddenly 
rushes out.. I sincerely hope I shall be able to keep him until he is a good old 
age, but if he becomes awkward to manage he will have to be content with the 
Zoo and a London life. —L. H. WyLEy, 

[We are grateful to Mrs. Wyley for her interesting letter. We have 
ourselves noticed some of the peculiarities which have come under her observa- 
tion, notably the marked tendency of the otter to be gentle with ladies and 
rough with men. In jackals, too, we have perceived the same disposition, 
which may show good taste, but has its disadvantages. If Mrs. Wyley can 
secure a glass tank for her pet’s enclosure she will not only avoid the necessity 
of sending him to the Zoo, where otters rarely thrive, but also see some very 
interesting spectacles.—ED. } 
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PONIES IN TANDEM. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Several photographs of ponies in tandem have appeared in your paper. 
Most of the ponies are Shetland, Iceland, Exmoor, or Welsh ponies. I enclose 
a photograph of my Irish ponies, which I drive tandem. They are 14h. 
high; they go fast, are.never tired, and never want a blow of the whip. 
I hope you will publish the photograph in Country Lire.—EruHae P, 
Knor GOkE. 

WAIF. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘*CountRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph and short history of my dog Waif, 
thinking you might perhaps like to put him into Counrry Lire, as I have 
not yet seen a Lupetto in that{magazine. 
It was in Rome, the night of the 12th 
December, 1897, cold, wet, and windy, 
so that we were thankful to sit close to 
the cosy fire, happy that no call, either of 
duty or pleasure, was likely to entice us 
away. The front door bell rang, and a 
few minutes later our servant entered the 
room, a small white object in his hand, 
which looked like nothing so much as a 
ball of cotton wool. ‘* What have you 
there?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ The porter has 
brought this up, miss; he found it in the 
street, just outside the door. Someone 
must have thrown it away, It’s some 
kind of doz!” Poor wee mite! He 
could not have been more than a day 
or two old. He could neither walk nor 
see, nor lap his milk. How he got 
into the street that cold, wet night isa 
mystery to this day. I kept him, giving 
him warm milk with a spoon, but I 
hardly expected him to live. However, 
live he did, and here you see to what he 
has grown-—if not the prettiest, at least 
the most intelligent Lupetto in the world. 
I fancy this kind of dog is very little 
known in England. They are almost a 
speciality of Rome, where no wine-cart 
is complete without one. They vary 
much both in size and colour, but are all 
equally renowned for their faithful and 
affectionate disposition. My Waif_ is 
white shading into sandy, and about 
the size of a Pomeranian. He has never 
left me night or day since first I took him 
in; he can perform nearly every dug trick known, and in his case one might 
truly say ‘‘ he can do everything avd speak.” He has a particular bark for each 
thing he wishes to say, and some of his speeches consist in a peculiar movement 
of the lips without uttering a sound. As a skirt dancer he is both graceful and 
agile; as a soldier he will die for his queen. We can also ride the bicycle 
beautifully, sitting on a little board attached to my shoulders, and his fore paws 
planted firmly on the handle bars, so that often he guides the machine without 
any help from me; and although he weighs nearly 25lb. I can carry him for 
miles without fatigue. It is a pity that this breed of dog, so affectionate and 
so intelligent, should not be better known in England.—IsABEL B, TREWHELIA. 

KILLING HAWKS AND FALCONS IN THE ISLE OF THANET. 

{To THE EDITOR OF ‘*CoUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,— You recently published a letter from a resident in the Isle of Thanet 
which is of interest—painful interest—to those who keep trained falcons and 
hawks, and to others interested in the preservation of rare birds of the hawk 
tribe. Your correspondent happens to be a pigeon ‘fancier, and to live ina 
district which, for geographical reasons, is the point which the raptorial birds of 
England for some reason always seem to choose to spend the last few days Lefore 
going to the Continent on migration. Very possibly it is also a favourite landing 
stage. By some unhappy chance tame hawks which have been lost seem by 
instinct to follow this same favourite route of their species, one followed by 
all our raptores, from eagles to merlins, and to make their way to this 
inhospitable Isle of Thanet,‘ where year after year young eagles are shot and 
sold. It has long been noted as a place where the (now) illegal destruction 
of many species of rare birds has been a subsidiary means of livelihood to 
loafing shooters. Your correspondent indicates that these men are:still vigilant 
and eager to be on the track of any rare birds that may arrive on the coast. But 
his own position is one for which we must feel some sympathy. It is'most 
unfortunate that one set of enthusiasts should be keeping hawks and spending 
time and money on training them, while another set of enthusiasts are keeping 
pigeons, and doing exactly the same thing, in training them to fly long distances. 
The mischief comes in when a hawk gets away, and after killing a valuable 
pigeon, or fowl, as happened to your correspondent, sits quietly on his gate-post 
to digest the meal. But may I suggest that in future the Isle of Thanet pigeon 
fancier may do better than shoot the hawk, worth from £5 to £15, or than 
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catching it inagin. Taking up lost hawks after they have killed some prey is as 
easy as it is humane. Peg the remains of the pigeon killed to the ground, 
Outside and round this put an ordinary slip-knot, made in a stout fishing line, 
stick inside this a few wing and tail feathers of the dead pigeon to guide 
the noose up round the hawk’s legs when she returns to pick the pigeon’s 
bones next morning—which she is almost certain to do—and have the other 
end of the line taken to a distance, where two or three hurdles are made 
into a shelter. Let a man conceal himself there by dawn, and the falcon is 
probably caught. Or the noose may be set with a ‘‘springe.” If she hangs about 
the place, as do the birds which trouble the Isle of Thanet pigeon fanciers, a 
live pigeon can be thrown to her on the end of a string. She will kill it, and if 
frightened off will return to it soon after the noose is set. Killing an obviously 
trained hawk, 7.¢., one whose jesses are visible, is now as illegal as shooting a 
trained dog because he kills a chicken. Two cases recently tried have resulted 
in heavy damages.—C. J. CorNISH. 


STRAYING FALCONS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I unfortunately missed seeing the number of your paper dated January 20th 
until to-day, so therefore Mr. Ormonde’s letter about the falcons escaped my 
notice. I have lived in the Isle of Thanet all my life, but-have never had the 
good fortune to meet with any unreclaimed peregrines. I feel convinced it would 
be far from difficult to retake these valuable and noble birds instead of ruthlessly 
shooting them, especially by anyone versed in the art of falconry. I have never 
had any experience in capturing falcons, although I have now in my possession a 
trained peregrine and goshawk, but would very much like to make an attempt if 
ever Mr. Ormonde sees or hears of a hawk with a bell on in future. I may add, 
I think how regrettable it is to hear of the number of rare birds shot on the island. 
Will the public never stop from molesting our rare birds? Will they never rest 
from killing that which gives pleasure to so many others? Why do they do it? 
Because they wish to see a mis-shapen, dusty, moth-eaten object hung in some 
dark corn.r of their house, looking like 
nothing but a bundle of ruffled feathers, 
with two beads for eyes. This is what 
becomes of our scarce birds.—COoLLING- 
WooD INGRAM. 

A QUESTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

[To THE Eprror.] 

S1r,—I should like to draw attention, 
through your influential columns, to a 
real nuisance that distresses us not a little 
now and then in the country place at 
which I live. Truckloads of manure of the 
least savoury description are sent down 
from London and consigned to farmers in 
the district. It is not, of course, to be 
expected that the farmer can take awaya 
truckload, or several truckloads, all at 
once, and in the meantime the stuff lies 
at the station poisoning all the air. Lately 
I complained to the station-master, who 
not only endorsed my complaint, but, poor 
man, had infinitely more reason for bitter 
complaint thanI. ‘‘ It has been here three 
days,” he said. ‘It is dreadful for us 
who have to live down here. The com- 
pany ought to have a special siding for 
manure.” Whether that is the solution 
of the trouble I do not know ; but this I 
do know, that there ought to be some 
legal means, and that it ought to be put 
into operation, of remedying the trouble in 
the-interests of the public health. The 
farmers ought not to get down more than 
they can cart away in a single day, and 
failure to cart it away in that time ought to 
The special siding might help, but by itself it would 
B.°G,H. 


be a punishable offence. 
not be sufficient remedy.- 
SHETLAND PONY. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1R,—May I enclose you yet another picture of a tiny Shetland pony, one of the 
Ladies Hope’s, I believe in their stud book called Wizzard? The little cart 
was made for my boy, Lut the whole little carriage and pony now are a toy to 
play with. Wizzard has a funny trick of, when mounted, trying to bite very 
softly the legs of the rider. He is the most charmingly gentle little pony. Is 
it asking you too much to return the photograph, as it is the only portrait of 
him? He travelled to London in a big crate. —SopHy COLLIER. 
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